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Art. I.—Sermons. By Wenry Metvitt, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Minister of Camden Chapel, 
Camberwell. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 8vo. Pp. 379. 


Tat a “ late Fellow and Tutor” of a college, should publish a 
volume of sermons like this, is, we confess, a source of some amaze- 
ment to us; and we can only take these harangues as eviderice of 
the pitiable sacrifice of taste and judgment, which even clever men 
sometimes condescend to offer to the idol—Popularity! Our author 
tells us that he has “ a difficult part to perform in ministering to the 
congregation which assembles within the walls” of, and “ throngs his 
chapel.” (Pp. 373 and 374.) In this confession we learn the import- 
ant fact, that this preacher’s sense of difficulty originated in the fastidi- 
ousness of the numbers that “ thronged his chapel:” and hence, no 
doubt, the gaudy licentiousness of style,—hence the enormous exag- 
gerations,—hence the novel epithets,—hence the freaks of imagination, 
—hence the rhetorical gewgaw of this volume of sermons. 

Let us not be misconstrued. We are not of the number of such as 
“ delight to brawl about words,” *—we would not make any man “ an 
offender for a word.” Mr. Melvill might have written of his “ shewings” 
(p. 9); of “ ongoing conflicts” (p. 23); of “ upbearing” interpretations 
(p. 38); of “ acting faith on the head of the ministry” (pp. 47, 289, 293) ; 
of “‘ the sunniness” in men’s eyes testifying to their feeling an emotion of 
delightsomeness (p. 62); of “ the stilliness of the unmeasured expanse” 
(p. 82); of our Saviour’s “ staunch” humanity (p. 110); of “ the mil- 
lions who have fallen in the batiletug (p. 136); of an “ on-coming day” 
(p. 157); of “ the for ever and for ever of Godhead” (p. 141); of the 
“ harbourage of expectations” (p. 331); of “ out-putting of faith at the 
last moment of life” (p. 285); of “ sepulchring” greatness (p. 307). 
Mr. Melvill, we repeat, might have indulged in these puerile and 


* Homil.—Third Part of the Sermon of Salvation. 
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pedantic affectations with perfect impunity, as far as we (his reviewers) 
are concerned ; but when he so discolours the doctrines of revelation, 
by statements exaggerated for mere effect, that even truth itself 
assumes, in his hands, a strange appearance; we owe it to our readers 
to warn them against the peculiarities, to say the least, of the volume 
before us. Indeed, we raise our official voice against these pulpit 
speeches with more determined censure, because we believe our author 
to be capable of better things, and are free to confess that many portions 
of his sermons prove him to be a writer of no mean talent. 

The volume contains twelve sermons from the following texts, and 
upon the following subjects :— 


Sermon, Subject. Text. 
1. The First Prophecy - « « Gen. iii. 15. 
2. Christ the Minister of the Church . ; , - Heb. viii. 2. 
3. The impossibility of Creature-merit ‘ : . 1 Chron. xxix, 14. 
4. The humiliation of the Man, Christ Jesus. Phil. ui. 8. 
5. The doctrine of the Resurrection viewed in con- 
nexion with that of the Soul's immortality - John ii. 25. 
6. The power of wickedness and righteousness to re- 
produce themselves... Gal. vi. 7. 
7. The power of religion to strengthen the human 
intellect . . - Psalm exix. 130. 
8. The provision made by ¢ God for the poor . «+ Psalm Ixviii. 10. 
9. Saint Paul a tent-maker . ‘ . Acts xviii. 3. 
10. The advantages of a state of expectation ‘ . Lament. iii. 26. 
11. Truth asitisin Jesus . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . Eph. iv. 20, 21. 
12. The difficulties of Scripture. . . ‘ - 2 Pet. iii. 16. 


Had Mr. Melvill remembered the injunction, “ Jf any man speak, let 
him speak as the oracles of God,” he would not have indulged in sur- 
mises, however ingenious,—in conjectures, however plausible, as to the 
external change brought upon the serpent by the curse; as to his 
beauty and his splendour, by which Satan was led to choose it “ as the 
vehicle of his approaches,” and Eve “ was attracted” to become the 
victim of his seductions. Had he been versed in the cunning devices 
by which infidel interpreters of prophecy have endeavoured to lower our 
esteem for God’s word, especially in this solemn curse upon the tempter 
and his instrument, he would not have made allusion to the supposed 
enmity existing between men and serpents, as if it were consistent with 
the dignity of prophecy, or fitting the awful crisis when the curse was 
pronounced, to predict that whilst the former should knock serpents on 
the head, these should bite men by the heels!* If, indeed, the fact were 
true, that ‘‘ every man instinctively recoils at the sight of a serpent,” 
“ with a natural and unconquerable aversion,’""—we should find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile it with the worship of the serpent throughout the world, 
as an emblem of divinity, a charm, an oracle, or a god.t But these 


* See Boyle’s Lecture, by the Bishop of Durham. 
+ See Deane on Serpent Worship. 
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objections we would not urge harshly upon points of minor importance, 
when the author before us is obnoxious to graver charges, even in the 
first of the sermons under review. We willingly allow the pos- 
sibility that Satan, ejected from heaven, might have “ liberty to traverse 
the vast area of creation, and that far-off stars and planets might be acces- 
sible to his wanderings ;” we allow the possibility that, subsequently to 
our fall, God might chain Satan “‘ to the earth, on which he had just won 
a victory :” but, in default of scriptural evidence for these hypotheses, we 
think them forbidden topics to the pulpit, and are sure that they have 
no force in illustrating the text (Gen. iii. 15.) of our author’s discourse. 
Mr. Melvill interprets these memorable words as “ nothing less than an 
unwearied conflict of which this earth shall be the theatre, and which 
shall issue, though not without partial disaster to man, in the complete 
discomfiture of Satan and his associates,” (pp. 6, 7): so that the prophecy 
is applicable to others as well as to the Redeemer, who was peculiarly 
“* the seed” of the woman, and in whom, therefore, this prediction was 
primarily and chiefly fulfilled. Our author contends that “as the seed 
of the serpent is to be interpreted spiritually and symbolically, so also 
is the seed of the woman.” 

The true church of God in every age,—whether you consider it as represented 
by its head, which is Christ ; whether you survey it collectively as a body, or 
resolve it into its separate members,—this true church of God must be regarded 
as denoted by the woman and her seed. So that the representation of the 
prediction is simply that of a perpetual conflict, on this earth, between wicked 
angels and wicked men on the one side, and the church of God, or the com- 
pany of true believers, on the other; such conflict, though occasioning partial 
injury to the church, always issuing in the discomfiture of the wicked. 
—Pp. 12, 13, 14. 





It is important that we weigh the statements by which our author 
would establish this interpretation. His argument rests upon the dictum 
that “ Eve was the figure or type of the Church.” (P. 12.) We must 
gravely demur to this unsupported assumption, because the word of 
God affords no evidence to its truth. How often must we repeat the 
statement that ‘“ as a type must have been designed from the beginning 
to prefigure its antitype, (the connexion between them being pre- 
ordained), the reality of such previous design must depend upon the 
authority of Christ and his apostles? When they have shewn us the 
existence of the type, we may consider its prophetic character; for 
when two distant events are designedly connected, the one being by 
ordination indicative of the other, the one is no less prophetic of the 
other, than a verbal declaration that the thing which forms the antitype, 
would in due season be accomplished.”* In the case before us we have 
no scriptural testimony that Eve was a type of the Church; and there- 
fore we repudiate the assumption of it by our author as an untenable 


* CurisT1AN Rememsrancer, No. VIL. Vol X. p. 480. 
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conjecture. The foundation being sapped, the superstructure neces- 
sarily falls. 

But we have yet somewhat more to urge against the first sermon of 
the volume upon our table. Our author argues from the phrase, “ J 
will put enmity,” that God specially interfered to implant hatre’ between 
man and Satan; “introducing a new principle into the heart, ne causes 
conflict where there had heretofore been peace, inclining and enabling 
man to rise against his tyrant.” (P. 9.) If the doctrine of God's con- 
verting grace, without which we continue Satan’s willing captives, had 
no better support: than this tortured interpretation of our author’s text, 
it would be a fruitless attempt to enter upon its defence ; for the phrase 
in question is a Hebrew idiom, by which the fact of the intervening 
enmity is emphatically declared, without meaning to ascribe it to the 
agency of the Deity. Oriental scholars will at once acknowledge the 
correctness of our remark ; for confirmation of which we refer our readers 
to Professor Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, pp. 112—119. 

We crave yet another observation upon the sermon under review. 
Our author tells us that the prophecy of the text has been verified by 
the history of all ages, for that no man serves God without uniting 
against himself evil angels and evil men. He then proceeds to assure 
us that this conflict between the serpent and his seed and believers in 
Christ is certain to have its issue in the triumph of the last; for that 
however the power of Satan may bruise the believer’s heel, it touches 
not his head! 


It is certain, (Mr. Melvill writes) certain as that God is omnipotent and faithful, 
that the once justified man shall be enabled to persevere to the end.—And 
therefore the bruising of the heel is the sum total of the mischief. Thus much, 
undoubtedly, the serpent can effect. He can harass with temptation, and 
occasionally prevail. But he cannot undo the radical work of conversion. 
He cannot eject the principle of grace, and he cannot, therefore, bring back 
the man into the condition of his slave. Thus he cannot wound the head 
of the new man,—P, 28. 


Ingenious defence, truly, of the doctrines of the final perseverance of 
the saints, and the indefectibility of grace! For our parts we wel- 
come such defences as one sure means of exposing these pestilent no- 
tions to the rejection, which they merit, though we sorely lament the 
rashness with which the preacher has ventured to urge them upon the 
attention of his audience, who might be ill qualified to detect the 
sophistry of his ingenious hypothesis, though too liable to pervert 
his dogma to purposes everlastingly ruinous and deplorable. Is it for 
one thus rioting in bold statements of polemical articles which have no 
connexion with the subject of his text, to decry controversy, or to speak 
contemptuously of the ‘battling about election and non-election,” (p. 269) 
when he is racking his brains to find support for the most objectionable 
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points in his own Calvinistic ereed, and when he ventures to state 
those points in all the naked impotence of bare assertion ? 

Mr. Melvill’s second sermon, entitled, ‘ Christ the Minister of the 
Church,” is on Hebrews viii. 2: ‘‘ A minister of the sanctuary, and of 
the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man.” Here 
again, we have a specimen of the love of display, which everywhere 
marks these discourses; for not content with proving our blessed 
Redeemer to be the Head of the Church, “ from which all the body, by 
joints and bands, having nourishment ministered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God ;” (Col. ii. 19.)—not satisfied with 
shewing how in this sense Christ ascended up on high, that he might 
receive gifts for men, and so minister to their necessities ; in proof of 
which comfortable doctrine it would be easy to quote many plain texts of 
holy writ; a conclusion must be violently extracted by some ingenious 
process of ratiocination from a text, where no ordinary theologian would 
be able to find it. To a common reader of the Scriptures it would be 
obvious that the apostle, in Hebrews viii. 2, was contrasting the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ with those of the Mosaical law, and that one 
chief point, wherein the priesthood of Christ excelled that of his types 
under the Jewish dispensation, consisted in his session at the ‘right 
hand of God in heaven, there to intercede for his followers, ‘* on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.” Hence our 
Redeemer is styled “ a minister of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.” This, we contend, is the literal and plain and 
obvious sense of the apostle’s words. This we hold to be the tenor of 
his argument. But this obvious and plain interpretation does not 
please the taste of Mr. Melvill. His auditors must have “ something 
new.” Accordingly, he would fain “‘ battle strenuously” for the inter- 
pretation, which would define “ the humanity of the Saviour as a taber- 
nacle not made with hands.” (P.37.) But this flight is too daring even 
for Mr. Melvill; and he contents himself with telling us that “ the 
whole company of the faithful constitute that tabernacle, of which Christ 
is asserted to be the minister!” ... . “born again of the Spirit and 
renewed after God’s image, they constitute a sanctuary, which shews a 
nobler than mortal workmanship!” Pp. 39, 42. 

True, very true; believers are said to be Christ’s ‘“ workmanship,” 
(Eph. ii. 10.); they are called “ the temples of the Holy Ghost,” (1 Cor. 
vi. 19.); the Spirit of God is said to “ dwell” in them, (Rom. viii. 9.); 
and their risen Lord, “ made higher than the heavens,” is described as 
interceding for them by the potency of his “ unchangeable priesthood.” 
So true is it that Christ is the Minister of his Church. But this minis- 
try is not to be gathered, as Mr. Melvill would gather it, from Hebrews 
viii. 2; and we beg leave to enter our protest against this perversion of 
the apostle’s words. 
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Christ is, indeed, the Minister of the Church on earth, as well as of 
that in heaven; and is truly present with her in her ordinances by “ his 
actual and energizing presence.” Yes— 


If Christ remain always the minister of his church, Christ is to be looked 
at through his ministering servant, whoever shall visibly officiate. . . . The grand 
evil is, that men ordinarily lose the chief minister in the inferior, and determine 
beforehand that they cannot be advantaged unless the inferior is modelled 
exactly to their own pattern. They regard the speaker simply as a man, and 
not at all asa messenger. Yet the ordained preacher is a messenger from the 
God of the whole earth. His mental capacity may be weak,—that is nothing. 
His speech may be contemptible,—that is nothing. His knowledge may be 
circumscribed,—we say not, that is nothing. But we say that, whatever the 
man’s qualifications, he should rest upon his office. And we hold it the business 
of a congregation, if they _ to find profit in the public duties of the Sabbath, 
to cast away those personal considerations, which may have to do with the 
officiating individual, and to fix stedfastly their thoughts on the office itself. 
Whoever preaches, a congregation would be profited, if they sat down in the 
temper of Cornelius and his friends,—“ Now therefore we are all here present 
before God, to hear all things that are commanded thee of God.”—Pp. 45, 46. 


All this is really excellent and sound. “ O! si sic omnia!” But 
there seems an untowardness about our author; and he is too fond of 
extremes to be thus orthodox and sensible for many periods in succes- 
sion. We have no sooner regaled our palates with the delightful 
extract just quoted, than we are displeased with such fallacies as the 


following :— 


If, wheresoever the minister is himself deficient and untaught, so that his 
sermons exhibit a wrong system of doctrine, you will not allow that Christ's 
church may be profited by the ordinance of preaching; you clearly argue that 
Christ has given up his office, and that he can no longer be styled “the minis- 
ter of the true tabernacle.”....When everything seems against the true fol- 
lowers of Christ, so that, ona carnal calculation, you would suppose the services 
of the church stripped of all efficacy, then, by acting faith—(what a phrase !)— 
on the Head of the ministry, they are instructed and nourished; though, in 
the main, the given lesson be FALSEHOOD, and the proffered sustenance little 


better than Porson!!! 


Well, after all, we need not pity Mr. Melvill’s hearers, it seems. 
They may read truth in falsehood, and live by poison!! Happy souls, 
they can gather figs of thorns,—grapes of a bramble! What signify 
the preacher and his doctrine? He is an ambassador of Christ,—-there- 
fore WHATEVER he says, is Christ’s message, and whoever denies this, 
dethrones his Saviour, and deserves the severest anathema! ! 

Our preacher very properly insists upon the intercession of our 
** advocate with the Father,” as proving him to be “ the minister of the 
true tabernacle.” But even here our judgment is, we must confess, 
not a little outraged, when this intercession is described as follows :— 


Christ intercedes with justice. But the intercession is the throwing down 
his cross on the crystal floor of heaven, and thus proffering his atonement to 
satisfy demand, Oh, it is not the intercession of burning tears, nor of half- 
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choked utterance, nor of thrilling speech. It is the intercession of a broken 
body, and of gushing blood; of death, of passion, of obedience. It is the inter- 
cession of a giant leaping into the gap, and filling it with his colossal stature, and 
covering, as with a rampart of flesh, the defenceless camp of the outcasts! So 
that not by the touching words and gestures of supplication, but by the re- 
sistless deeds and victories of Calvary, the Captain of our salvation intercedes, 
pleading, not as a petitioner, who would move compassion, but rather as a 
conqueror, who would claim his trophies —Pp. 50, 51. 


This is mere declamation ; pardonable, perhaps, in a prize essay, but 
assuredly unbecoming the sobriety which ought to characterise a written 
sermon, delivered from the pulpit by a grave divine. And the same 
remark may serve for our author’s fanciful lucubrations touching the 
ministerial offices discharged by Christ towards the saints in glory. 
God has thought fit to hide these things from our eyes. Why pry into 
forbidden mysteries? The peroration of this sermon is very good; but, 
when we there read the truth, that “ preaching is valued, not as Christ’s 
mode of ministering to his people, and, therefore, always to be prized ; 
but as an oratorical display, whose worth, like that of a pleading at the 
bar, is to be judged by the skill of the argument and the power of the 
language ” (p. 63); we cannot help thinking, that the error is mainly 
attributable to the preachers themselves! If they will clothe them- 
selves in the gaudy colours of an actor, is it matter of surprise that their 
hearers sit in judgment upon their sermons, as they would “ upon a 
tragedy ?” 

We assure Mr. Melvill that he would receive almost unqualified 
praise at our hands, had all his sermons been faultless as the third on 
“ the impossibility of creature-merit.” We have nothing to object to 
his doctrine in this respect, and as little, with the exception of one or 
two gaudy passages, to his style. We would fain quote the sensible 
exordium to the fourth sermon, in the handling of which our author 
acknowledges himself much indebted to Bishop Sherlock. Doubtless, 
our readers are familiar with Sherlock’s masterly discourse on Phil. ii. 8, 
&c. Our author treads in his steps; we are bound to add, “ haud 
passibus aquis ;” and we may be permitted to wonder, we think, that 
he has not imbibed more of the cogency of argument,—the strength 
and perspicuity of style,—the lucid arrangement,—and the sobriety of 
judgment everywhere conspicuous in the writings of that able prelate! 

The exordium of Sermon V., occupying pages 126—129, is taken 
from Bishop Horsely’s Sermon on John xi. 25, 26. Our author has 
neglected to make acknowledgment of this debt to the learned Bishop 
of St. Asaph. But why? Horsely is a profound writer, from whom 
the wisest may be glad to borrow instruction, and to whom the proudest 
might condescend to pay a debt of gratitude! Would that our author 
had confined himself to Horsely’s argument! We, in that case, had 
been spared the pain of reviewing the crude, and unintelligible notions 
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which disfigure the sermon on which we are sitting in official judgment. 
We, in that case, had been spared the mortification of listening to Papal 
logic from the lips of a Protestant preacher! “ This is my body ;” 
“I am the bread of life ;” is exactly as strong a proof, when used by a 
Papist, of the doctrine of transubstantiation, as “ I am the resurrection 
and the life,” when adduced by Mr. Melvill, is of the dogma that Christ 
was “literally the resurrection itself.” Pp. 132, 134. Perhaps our 
readers may expect us to explain this dogma: we confess ourselves 
totally unable to guejs even at the meaning of it: but our author shall 
speak for himself. We would only premise that the two objects of his 
discourse are—“ to shew briefly the accuracy with which Christ may 
be designated ‘the resurrection ;’”"—and then “ to prove that the resur- 
rection of the body is a great element in the demonstration of ‘ the life, 
the immortality of the soul.” His statement is this— 

His resurrection was the resurrection of the nature; and the resurrection 
of the nature was the resurrection of all men.,... Christ is more than the 
efficient cause of the resurrection. He is the resurrection.....The proving 
Christ the cause or the author of the resurrection is not the proving him that 
resurrection itself.,...Christ took our nature into union with his own ; and in 
all his obedience, and in all his sufferings, occupied this nature in the character, 
and with the properties, of a head. When he obeyed, it was the nature, and 
not a human person, which obeyed. When he suffered, it was the nature, and 
not a human person which suffered. So that when he died, he died as our 
Head ; and when he rose, he rose also as our Head... .. Human nature having 
been crucified, and buried, and raised in Jesus, all who partake of this nature, 
partake of it in the state into which it has been brought by a Mediator, a state 
of rescue from the power of the grave, and not of continuance in its dark dis- 
honours. The nature had most literally died in Adam, and this nature did as 
literally revive in Christ.--++It would be quite inconsistent with the resurrec- 
tion of the nature,—and this it is, you observe, which makes Christ “the 
Resurrection,” —that any individual, partaking that nature, should continue for 
ever cased up in the sepulchre.—Pp. 182—136. 


In this abstract we have endeavoured to comprise the sum and pith 
of our author’s statement touching the point before us, viz. that Christ 
is “ literally the resurrection,” and not merely its efficient cause. This, 
surely, is not the language of the apostles; but the apostles were not 
metaphysicians. ** Human NATURE having been raised in Jesus,” &c.! 
What, then, is “ human nature?” Did the abstract idea conveyed by 
those terms, rise in Jesus? Is it something distinct from the flesh and 
soul, which constituted “ the man Christ Jesus?” We take “human 
nature ” to be the constitution given by God to human creatures in their 
bodily and mental powers. And though it may be allowed to poets to 
speak of human nature in the abstract, and to attribute actions thereto ; 
in sober prose such liberties are altogether forbidden, and totally at vari- 
ance with the discreet phraseology that becometh the expounders’ of 
God’s word! Human nature is a merely abstract term, and can no more 
suffer, or rise again, that it can talk. “It would be just as wise, and 
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just as intelligible to say that human nature might be punished,—might 
be hanged, or transported to Botany-Bay, or be whipped at the cart’s 
tail.”* Oh! how delightful is it to consult the pages of such divines as 
the immortal Pearson on these topics, thus so obscured! ‘ The resur- 
rection of Christ,” so writes the incomparable prelate, in his glorious 
work on the Creed, p. 267, “is the cause of our resurrection by a double 
causality, as an efficient, and as an exemplary cause. As an efficient 
cause, in regard our Saviour by and upon his resurrection hath obtained 
power and right to raise all the dead. As an exemplary cause, in 
regard that all the saints of God shall rise after the similitude and in 
conformity to the resurrection of Christ. . . . This is the great hope 
of a Christian, that Christ rising from the dead hath obtained the 
power, and is become the pattern of his resurrection.” 

Of our author’s sixth sermon, upon Gal. vi. 7., we are prepared to 
give a favourable report. ‘‘ The power of wickedness and righteousness 
to reproduce themselves” is very ably illustrated, and most impressively 
applied, both to our present scene of probation, and to our future scene 
of recompense. 

We would here indulge our readers with a favourable sample of 
the style of our author, by extracting a passage, in which he 
describes the fact that the sinner, sowing wickedness here, shall reap 
anguish hereafter, as Bishop Butler has taught us. (4nal. Part II. ¢. v. 
p- 231.) For this, however, we have not space ; still, in justice to Mr. 
Melvill,—in justification of ourselves (for his capacity to write well has 
provoked our censure,) we will adorn our pages with another extract 
from his volume. He is discoursing upon “ the power of religion to 
strengthen the human intellect,” and cautioning parents against the 
prevalent folly of giving children knowledge without endeavouring at 
the same time to add knowledge to godliness, which, he says, is ‘‘ throw- 
ing the momentum of the giant into the arm of the idiot;” he then 
admonishes them in the following strain—— 


We give it you as a truth made known to us by God, and, at the same time 
demonstrable by reason, that, in going through the courses of Bible-instruction 
there is better mental discipline, whether for a child or an adult, than in any of 
the cleverly-devised methods for opening and strengthening the faculties... . . 
Scriptural study should be at once the ground-work and companion of every 
other; and the mind will advance with the firmest and most dominant step into 
the various departments of knowledge, when familiarized with the truths of 

revelation, and accustomed to walk their unlimited spreadings. If parents had 
no higher ambition than to make their children intellectual, they would act 
most shrewdl by acting as though desirous to make them re ligious i a aed 

We require of you to bear away to your homes as an undeniable fact, that to 
care for the soul is to cultivate the mind. We will not yield the culture of 
the understanding to earthly husbandmen. There are heavenly ministers who 


* Ludlam’s Essays, Vol. IT. p. 377 
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water it with a cheicer dew, and pour on it the beams of a more brilliant sun, 
and prune its branches with a kinder and more skilful hand. We will not give 
up reason to stand always as a priestess at the altars of human philosophy. She 
hath 2 more majestic temple to tread, and more beauteous robes wherein to 
walk, and incense rarer and more fragrant to burn in golden censers. She does 
well when exploring boldly God’s visible works. She does better, when she 
meekly submits to spiritual teaching, and sits, as a child, at the Saviour’s feet ; 
for then shall she experience the truth, that “the entrance of God’s words g giveth 
light and understanding.” And, shensians, be ye heedful—the young amongst 
you more espec ially—that ye be not ashamed of piety as though it argued a 
teeble capacity. tather be assured, forasmuch as revelation is the great 
strengthener of reason, that the mavch of mind which leaves the Bible in the 
rear 1s an advance, like that of our first parents in Paradise, towards knowledge, 
but, at the same time, towards death.—Pp. 215—217. 















Alas! we must quit too soon these laudatory strains, and, sad task, 





“ must change 

Those notes to tragic.”—Par. Lost. B. IX. v. 5 

For, in the eighth sermon, (the exordium of which, by-the-bye, is a 
very excellent refutation of the insane doctrine of the equality of men 
by nature,) we find our author grievously misstating the fundamental 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement for our sins. We would not misrepresent 
him ; - he shall, therefore, tell his own faith in his own words :— 


















The sins of every man were punished in Jesus, so that the guiltiness of each 
individual pressed in upon the Mediator, and wrung out its penalties from his 
flesh and his spirit... ... Christ, by assuming our nature, took, as it were, 
a part of every man. He was not, as any one of us is, a mere human individual. 
But having HUMAN NATURE, and NOT HUMAN PERSONALITY, he was tied, so to 
speak, by a most sensitive fibre to each member of the enormous family of 
man. And along these unnumbered threads of sympathy there came travelling 
the evil deeds, and the evil thoughts, and the evil words, of every child of a 
rebellious seed ; and they knocked at his heart, and asked for vengeance ; and 
thus the sin became HIS OWN in every thing but its guiltiness ; and the wondrous 
result was brought round, that he felt every sin which can ever be committed, 
and was pierced by it, and torn by it; and the alone innocent one, the solitary 
undefiled and unprofaned man, he was so bound up with each rebel against 
God that the rebellion, in all its ramifications, seemed to throw itself into his 
heart. and, convulsing where it could not contaminate, dislocated the soul which 
it could not defile, and caused the thorough endurance of all the wretchedness, 
and all the anguish, which were due to the transgressions of a mighty popu- 
lation.—-Pp. 226, 227. 



















In like disregard of common sense, Mr. Melvill goes on to assure us 
that his own sins “ran, LIKE MOLTEN LEAD, along the fibre which 
bound him to his Saviour,” and “ poured themselves into the sanctuary 
of his righteous soul.” P. 227. 

Now, of all this elaborately-wrought statement we must say that it is 
a farrago of sheer nonsense; that it is utterly impossible, and, we need 
not add, wholly unscriptural. It is, moreover, wholly inconsistent with 
itself; for it begins with informing us that “ THe GUILTINESS OF EACH 
INDIVIDUAL pressed in upon the Mediator,” and then tells us that “ the 
sin of every child of a rebellious seed became Christ's own in every thing 
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BUT ITs GuiILTINess!’’ Why will men involve themselves in such flat 
contradictions? Why will men endeavour to explain what God has not 
been pleased to unfold; for “ as the Scripture has left this matter of the 
satisfaction of Christ mysterious, all conjectures about it must be, if not 
evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain.”* Yet the absurdity, and the 
uncertainty of these speculations are swallowed up in their mischievous- 
ness! Such rash talk about “‘ unnumbered threads of sympathy” can- 
not but expose the doctrine of the atonement to the laugh of infidels, 
and the ridicule of scoffers! The transfer of our sins to Christ, so that 
they “ knock at his heart, and ask for vengeance,” is a fond fancy, and 
a delirious dream ; for the actions of one man, we boldly assert, cannot 
be made the actions of another, any more than the moral character of 
one man cannot be made the moral character of another ; nor does the 
Scripture at all countenance the notion that our blessed and immaculate 
Redeemer died in a state of guiltiness, or under the displeasure of his 
heavenly Father. Christ, indeed, sustained the burden of our sins by 
suffering for them,—by taking upon himself their penal consequences ; 
for he was “‘ numbered with the transgressors,”—“ treated, i.e. As IF 
ue had been the actual transgressor ;” and in virtue of his vicarious 
sufferings our reconciliation with God has been effected.* But this is 
very different from “ the sins of men rushing against the surety!” For 
the penal consequence of sin is not sin, any more than the disease of the 
sensualist, though the appointed puntshment of his intemperance, is his 
sensuality! But of this enough: we proceed with our review, and 
arrive at the ninth sermon, “ St. Paul a tent-maker.” It is sensible 
and original, without paradox, and unusually free frum the besetting 
defects of Mr. Melvill’s style. It is the object of this discourse to shew 
that the Almighty, in leaving St. Paul to toil as a tent-maker, “ put 
much honour wpon industry,” and that “‘ where he has appointed means, 
he will not work by miracles.” The point, that Christians should be 
“not slothful in business,” but at the same time “ fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord ;”—the fact that piety and industry have been associated 
by God ;—that there is an instituted connexion between secular employ- 
ment and spiritual improvement ; —these truths are well put by our 
author, and forcibly illustrated by the example of St. Paul: he sends 
us to the writings of the apostle that we may learn what it is to be 
industriously religious ; and to the workshop of the holy craftsman to 
teach us what it is to be religiously industrious. 

We forbear to touch upon the “ Calvinisms” of Mr. Melvill; but 
we cannot resist the opportunity afforded us by the present sermon, of 
remarking that that interpretation of the word of God touching election 
and predestination, and man’s free-agency, which must have either no 





* Butler's Analogy, Part II. c. v. p. 247. 
+ Magee on the Atonement, Vol. HI. pp. 67—69. 
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practical consequences, or such only as are mischievous, and with regard 
to which interpretation (Mr. Melvill’s exhortations before us exem- 
plify the correctness of our statement), Christians are admonished to act 
as if it were false, bears upon its face the stamp and impress of its own 
refutation ! 


Would I ascertain my election to the blessedness of eternity? it must be by 
practically demonstrating my election to newness of life. It is not by the 
rapture of feeling, and by the luxuriance of thought, and by the warmth of those 
desires which descriptions of heaven may stir up within me, that I can prove 
myself predestined to a glorious inheritance. It I would find out what is hid- 
den, I must follow what is revealed. The way to heaven is disclosed; am I 
walking in that way! It would be poor proct that I were on my voyage to 
India, that with glowing eloquence, and thrilling poetry, I could discourse 
on the palm-groves and the spice isles of the East. Am I on the waters? Is 
the sail hoisted to the wind ; and does the land of my birth look blue and faint 
in the distance? The doctrine of election may have done harm to many—but 
only because they have fancied themselves elected to the end, and have for- 
gotten that those whom Scripture calls elected are elected to the means. The 
Bible never speaks of men as elected to be saved from the shipwreck ; but only 
as elected to tighten the ropes, and hoist the sails, and stand to the rudder. 
Let a man search faithfully ; Jet him see that when Scripture describes Chris- 
tians as elected, it is, as elected to faith, as elected to sanctification, as elected 
to obedience ; and the doctrine of election will be nothing but a stimulus to 
effort. Itcannot act as a soporific. It cannot lull me into security. It cannot 
engender licentiousness. It will throw ardour into the spirit, and fire into the 
eye, and vigour into the limb. I shall cut away the boat, and let drive all 
human devices, and gird myself, amid the fierceness of the tempest, to steer the 
shattered vessel into port.—Pp. 273—275. 


Our readers may rest assured that the gaudy and florid verbiage of 
this long quotation is at variance with our literary taste. We give it 
as a faithful specimen of the better portions of the declamatory parts of 
the sermons on our table. We will now afford them a sample of Mr. 
Melvill’s rodomontade, to justify the observations with which we have 


felt it to be our duty to comment on these. Can any bombast exceed 
this ?— 

The Mediator, designing to pour forth a torrent of lustre on the life, the 
everlasting life of man, oh, did he not bid the firmament cleave asunder, and 
the constellations of eternity shine out in their majesties, and dazzle and blind 
an overawed creation. He rose up,a moral giant, from his grave-clothes; and, 
proving death vanquished in his own strong-hold, left the vacant sepulchre as a 
centre of light to the dwellers on this planet. He took not the suns and systems 
which crowd immensity in order to form one brilliant cataract which, rushing 
down in its glories, might sweep away darkness from the benighted race of the 
apostate. But he came forth from the tomb, masterful and victorious; and the 
place where he had lain became the focus of the rays of the long-hidden trath ; 
and the fragments of his grave-stone were the stars from which flashed the 
immortality of man.—Pp. 146, 147. 


Take another example. 


Never, oh never, would the sheeted reliques of mankind have walked forth 
from the vaults and the church-yards ; never from the valley and the mountain 
would there have started the millions who have fallen in the battletug; never 
would the giant-caverns of the unfathomed ecean have yielded up the multitudes 
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who were swept from the earth when its wickedness grew desperate, or whom 
stranded navies have bequeathed to the guardianship of the deep; aever would 
the dislocated and decomposed body have shaken off its dishonours, and stood 
out in strength and in symmetry, bone coming again to bone, aud sinews bind- 
ing them, and skin covering them; had not He, who so occupied the nature 
that he could act for the race, descended, in his prowess and his purity, into the 
chambers of death, and scattering the seeds of a new existence throughout their 
far.spreading ranges, abandoned them to gloom and silence till a fixed and on- 
coming day ; appointing that then the seeds should suddenly germinate into a 
rich harvest of undying bodies; and the walls of the chambers, falling flat at 
the trumpet-blast of judgment, disclose the swarming armies of the buried 
marching onwards to the “ great white throne.”—Pp. 136, 137. 

Our limits forbid us to extend our critique. We have shewn our 
readers what we think of these harangues, and afforded them ample 
specimens to guide them in forming a judgment for themselves. That 
Mr. Melvill is a man of talent, is an aggravation of his offence against 
the laws of right reason, in subversion of the first principles of taste, in 
derogation of the sanctity of his pastoral office! That his volume, 
thus fraught with follies and extravagances, has reached a second 
edition, is an imperative reason why we should have given a fearless 
opinion respecting it. Yet we can assure our author that we have 

° ~~ ° ° ‘ ° 
undertaken the review of his Sermons with no unfriendly hand, but in 
the hope that his future productions may be more deeply marked by 
soundness of doctrine, coupled with purity and simplicity of style. 


> 


Art. I1.—The Remains of William Phelan, D.D. with a Biographical 
Memoir, by Jounx, Bisuor or Limerick. Jn two volumes. London: 
Duncan; Cochran. Dublin: Milliken and Son. 1832. 2 vols. 
8vo. Pp. 462, 364. 


Tuts work, which has been for some time in our hands, will give us 
the opportunity of enriching our pages with an account of a highly- 
gifted and truly excellent man. The name of Dr. Phelan is well 
known as a writer on subjects connected with the Church controversies 
of the day; but the pursuits more congenial to his nature were those 
of a christian pastor rather than a polemical divine. His first pro- 
duction in the latter character was a small pamphlet entitled “ The 
Bible, not the Bible Society,” powerfully written, and full of sound 
and sober reasoning, but received with alternate marks of vituperation 
and panegyric, according to the widely differing sentiments of its 
readers. In the volumes before us are reprinted an “ Essay on 
Scientific and Literary Pursuits,” which obtained the prize of the 
Royal Irish Society in 1813; and an historical sketch, which occupies 
the whole of the second volume of the “ Policy of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland, from the Introduction of the English Dynasty to the 
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Great Rebellion,” which throws considerable light on the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the country. It is republished “ not as a controversial, but 
purely as an historical, discussion ; and it is hoped,” says Dr. Jebb, 
“that, when temporary excitement shall have subsided, it may be 
studied with advantage by persons of every description ; and, not least, 
by members of the Church of Rome.” The other “ Remains” are his 
Donnellan Lectures, and a selection from his Discourses, preached in 
Trinity College, Dublin, illustrative chiefly of the earlier parts of the 
gospel narrative. To the character and merit of these pulpit instruc- 
tions we shall recur at their proper place in the brief record of their 
author's life, which we proceed to collect from the delightful biographical 
sketch of the late and lamented Bishop of Limerick. 

William Phelan was born at Clonmel, in the county of Tipperary, on 
the 29th of April, 1789. His father was a woolcomber, descended 
from a family reduced by the circumstances of the times from affluence 
to humility, and he retained, and imparted to his son, the feelings of a 
gentleman. In 1796, having received from his parent the first rudi- 
ments of the Latin language, in which he was himself well versed, 
young Phelan was sent to a daily grammar school in the neighbourhood ; 
and, though his master, Mr. Ryan, was scarcely competent to complete 
his education, he spent between six and seven years under his care, with 
considerable advantage. At length, in 1803, at the age of 14, he was 
removed, with two of his schoolfellows, through the kind suggestion 
of their father (Mr. O’Sullivan), to the endowed school of Clonmel, 
then under the direction of the Rev. Richard Carey. Never was master 
more revered by his scholars, or better calculated, from his extensive 
knowledge, critical acumen, and refined taste, to advance their studies, 
than this amiable man, who was at this time withdrawing from active 
life, and confining his attention to a very limited number of pupils. 
An affectionate tribute to his memory by the elder of the three com- 
rades, the Rev. S. O'Sullivan, is closed by a characteristic anecdote of 
Phelan’s first admission into his school. 


From the slovenliness, which, in that part of Ireland, then prevailed in the 
elementary parts of classical education, Mr. Carey had found it necessary to 
establish the general rule, that all who came to him from other schools, 
should, however plausible their seeming proficiency, retrace their steps through 
the Latin grammar. My brother and I, were, from our time of life, (we were 
a few years junior to our friend,) exempt from all mortification on this score : 
we were mere beginners; and, of course, were well satisfied to commence at 
the commencement. Some of the boys, however, officiously told Phelan of 
the humiliation which awaited him; no slight one, it will be admitted,-to a 
diligent student of six or seven years’ standing, who had been already delighting 
himself with the dense eloquence of Tacitus. He reddened, but said nothing. 
Then came the trial. A book was put into his hands: when such, at once, 
appeared his grounded knowledge of the Latin language, and so correctly 
Chuesical was the diction of some exercises which he produced, that, without 
the least hesitation, Mr. Carey passed him into his highest class. On being 
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asked what he would have done, if relegated to the pages of Lilly,—“I should 
immediately have walked out of the school,” said the high-minded youth, 
“ and never set my foot into it again.” —Pp. 7, 8. 

This early anecdote sufficiently proves the delicate and sensitive 
temperament of Phelan’s mind; but, whatever failings and infirmities 
may have thence occasionally sprung, he was always ready to acknow- 
ledge his error; “ and, after all,” says his biographer, “ I never knew 
a human being with a more placable spirit, or a tenderer heart.” 
Under Mr. Carey, who stood to him in the relation not so much of an 
instructor as of a parent and a friend, his progress was far more rapid 
than his prospects were hopeful: and when, at the end of three years, 
his school-boy days had drawn to a close, his good master furnished, 
from his own scanty income, the necessary means for his maintenance 
as a sizer at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was admitted in 
June, 1806, in the 18th year of his age. Grateful for this assistance, 
he would accept of it no longer than it was strictly necessary ; and, on 
his election to a scholarship, he earnestly requested its discontinuance. 
Before his removal to college, he had adopted the Protestant faith, and 
the means by which this change was effected was thus related by him- 
self to his early friend, the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan. f 


I was walking home with * * * **, (member of a lay fraternity of Roman 
Catholics,) to translate for him some portion of the Breviary, when Mr. Carey 
rode by on his mule, at his usual quiet pace:—“ What a pity,” said *****, 
“ that that good man cannot be saved!” I started: the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation never appeared so prodigious; and I warmly. denied its truth and 
authority. ***** was stubborn in its defence ; and we each cited testimo- 
nies, in behalf of our respective opinions. I withdrew to bed, occupied by 
thoughts which this incident awakened ; went over, again, all the arguments, 
pro and con., which my memory could supply; weighed all the evidence, 
which, in my judgment, might throw light on the subject; questioned, 
whether any evidence could induce me to acquiesce in a dogma so revolting ; 
and fell asleep, in no good disposition to the creed which could pronounce 
Mr. Carey’s reprobation. In the morning when I awoke, it appeared, that I 
had insensibly reasoned myself into the belief of the right of private judgment ; 
and thus, I virtually reasoned myself out of the Church of Rome.—P. 11. 


During his undergraduate course he obtained several prizes for com- 
positions in English verse and Latin prose, of which, however, he 
never kept a copy. In the former, his union of metaphysical and poetical 
expression is said to have been truly remarkable; and it was observed 
by Dr. Hall, then provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and one of the 
most accomplished scholars of his day, that one essay in particular was 
so purely classical, ‘‘ that whole passages might have been taken from 
it, and, without risk of detection, inserted in the works of Cicero.” In 
1810, he commenced A. B., on which occasion the gold medal was 
adjudged to him; and about the same time he obtained the mathe- 
matical premium on Bishop Law’s foundation. He now set himself 
studiously to read for a fellowship, persevering for nearly three years in 
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a course of well-sustained, though ruinous, exertion. Towards the close 
of the year 1812, he was constrained by his medical advisers to remit 
some portion of his labours, and to sleep out of the air of Dublin. A 
thought now occurred to him that he might relieve himself in some degree 
from the irksome task of private tuition, if he could obtain a prize of 
501. then offered by the Royal Irish Academy, for the best essay on a 
given literary subject; and accordingly in the brief intervals which he 
could snatch from his daily task, he penned his “ Essay on Scientific and 
Literary Pursuits,” which is given in the first volume of his “‘ Remains.” 
He did not revise, or even read the transcript, which was made by his 
brother, from his own rough draught on scraps of paper or the backs of 
letters. It was nevertheless most deservedly successful; and again in 
1814, he obtained the same premium for a paper of yet greater merit, 
which has been unfortunately lost, “On the Force of Habit, considered 
in conjunction with the Love of Novelty ;” but he failed in his trial 
for a fellowship, for which he sat in 1813. 


In the almost certain prospect of success, he had set apart nearly the whole 
of that little which he possessed, for the comfort and accommodation of his 
parents; nor, in the moment of defeat, did he alter his pious purpose. His 
words to his brother, when he recovered from the first shock, are never to be 
forgotten: — “ Well, James, send the money, nevertheless, to its proper 
destination: and, my dear fellow, have a good heart, and a hope fixed on high; 
we shall overcome even this blow.” 

A few days after this disappointment, he met Dr. Graves, one of his 
examiners ; who, in his kind, sympathizing manner, said, “ Phelan, I am 
sorry for you: but I did my best; you had my vote.” He bowed, smiled, 
and instantly answered, 

“ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’ 


The good and benevolent man was visibly affected.—Pp. 21, 22. 


At this trying juncture, many kind and discriminating friends had 
been raised up to him; and among them Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) 
Magee, who never failed to supply him with fresh stores of animation 
and encouragement. In June, 1814, he again sat, and was again 
defeated; but he was conscious that he had not failed from want 
of application, and he found abundant consolation in viewing his 
disappointment as the fatherly discipline of a kind providence. 
In July, he proceeded A. M.; and, in October, was appointed, on 
the recommendation of Dr. Magee, second master of the endowed 
school of Derry. Here he entered into Holy Orders, being ordained 
deacon, December 4, 1814, and priest, January 4, 1815, and officiated 
for upwards of two years in the chapel of ease in the above city. 
Towards the close of March, 1817, his friends so strongly urged his 
presence in Dublin again to sit for a fellowship, that, although he con- 
sidered success, after so long an alienation from academical pursuits, 
almost hopeless, he reluctantly complied. He was, however, unani- 
mously elected; and thus at length, by the blessing of God on his 
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own exertions, placed in a station of permanent independence. His 
constitution had even before this received a severe shock ; and during 
the long vacation he sought that repose which his wearied mind required. 
Thenceforward his time was divided chiefly between private study 
and his college duties. In 1818 he was elected Donnellan Lecturer, 
and preached the first sermon of his course on Trinity Sunday, 1819. 
Of-the lofty argument which he sought to embody in these lectures, 
and of the habit of mind which suggested the design, the Bishop of 
Limerick writes thus :— 


His mind always had a predilection for inquiries, addressed, at once, to the 
intellectual and moral man: and he Joved to regard the deeper and more 
mysterious truths of Christianity, as not merely, on proof given of their divine 
authority, to be implicitly received, and venerated; but, much more, as 
indispensable parts of a divine system, provided by the comprehensive and 
all-gracious wisdom of God, for the renewal, enlargement, and purification of 
our spiritual being. He sought, therefore, to exhibit the Christian scheme, 
in such a manner as might best show its correspondence, in all its parts, to the 
wants and anticipations of human nature. [is lectures, accordingly, may, 
in some sort, be regarded as an effort to describe the physiology of Revealed 
Religion. Others have carefully examined facts, and doctrines; and discussed 
their evidence, according to the dictates of forensic pleading: he, on the 
contrary, was more solicitous to discover, what may be termed, the functions 
of those facts and doctrines. It is one thing, for example, to establish the 
doctrine of the Trinity, by alleging the various passages of Holy Writ, in which 
it is more or less distinctly revealed. It is another, and, perhaps, a yet more 
important office, to show, that this mysterious, yet infinitely practical doctrine, 
is precisely such a revelation of the Divine Nature, as could, alone, enable 
man to accomplish the great purposes for which he was called into existence. 
By the one line of argument, the timid believer may be persuaded that his 
Christianity is true; by the other, the candid sceptic may be convinced, that 
it is reasonable and just. The judgment is thus satisfied, through the previous 
conviction of the moral sense ; and, from the congruity between ends and means, 
between the weakness of man, and the sufficiency of God, the facts and doc- 
trines, which may, once, have appeared, not merely above reason, but contrary 
to it, will, at once, be found, harmonious in their operation, and, so to speak, 
in their nature necessary.—Pp. 44, 45. 


One of the six University Preacherships was the next appointment 
to which Mr. Phelan succeeded. In his ‘‘ Remains” two of the dis- 
courses which he delivered by virtue of this office, are given as specimens 
of his peculiar manner, which is thus described by his biographer : 


Ife was not what is called an orator, in the popular sense of the word: but 
he was a much better thing; a calm, deliberate, and singularly impressive 
preacher. His voice was far from strong, or powerful; its yolume was thin, 
and its compass very limited; but its tones were clear, animated, and flexible : 
his enunciation was distinct and solemn; his face, when he was preaching, as 
when he was familiarly conversing, bore the stamp of zeal, earnestness, and 
pure affection, He thought that the natural variations of the eye, voice, and 
countenance, were the sole legitimate kind of action: the only one, suitable to 
the dignity of the pulpit. And the combined effect of his manner, his delivery, 
and that truth of character, which the most eloquent words, in themselves, 
altogether fail to convey, was, that, as Archdeacon Churton has beautifully 
said of Dr..Townson,—“ You would pledge your soul on his sincerity: you 
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were sure, there was nothing he longed for so fervently, as your salvation.” — 
Pp. 46, 47. 

Although we are aware of the wide circulation which the volumes 
have attained, yet we cannot forbear from subjoining two extracts from 
his sermons, which his biographer has selected to our hand, as illustra- 
tive of the style and power of the writer's mind. His composition is 
at once easy, vigorous, and impressive: and there is a certain air of 
reality which pervades his discourses, exhibiting, as it were, the event 
which he describes graphically before us. 


He thus beautifully touches on the poverty of the blessed Jesus :— 

“ We are, generally, and incidentally, given to understand, that our Lord 
was poor: yet, no images are presented to us, which can excite mean and 
vulgar associations. There are, perhaps, only two instances, in which his 
poverty is pictured distinctly to the mind. These are, the scene of his ae i 
and that mournful expression of his, that he had ‘ not where to lay his head.’ 
Now, in the first of these cases, the associated ideas, are all even of unearthly 
magnificence; the stable of Bethlehem is transformed into a holy tabernacle, 
where the wise and great come to offer their incense, and angels themselves 
attend, in humble ministration. And, as for the pathetic expression of the Son 
of Man, there is a majesty in its pathos, which exalts our conception of the 
moral sublime. We Reet nothing, but what is fit to fall from the lips of 

rsecuted royalty; we see nothing, save what a wise heathen has pronounced 
the noblest sight, even for God to see,—a great and good man rising superior 
to adversity.”—Disc. iii. p. 160, 161. 

The susceptibility of our Lord, unmingled with a single shade of weakness, 
is pictured with happy discrimination :— 

“In the most highly-gifted among men, that temperament, by which the 
soul is softened to imbibe the influence of genius or of sensibility, generally 
weakens the severer moral powers. In Christ alone, both are united in their 
full perfection. He feels all our infirmities, yet he yields to none. He, no 
less than John the Baptist, is inclined to lonely meditation. He does not 
disdain to contemplate even the lilies of the field; yet, he can move unwearied 
and undisturbed, amidst the tumults and anxieties of public life. Unlike 
John, he is courteous: but his is, always, the courtesy of a superior being; the 
serene grandeur of sovereign dominion. He calls, and public officers rise and 
follow him: he appears, and rich young men kneel down to him, and call him 
master: he comes into the synagogue of his own town, and the eyes of all the 
congregation are fastened upon him: he is silent, and no man durst question 
him: he speaks, and the people wonder at the gracious words which proceed 
out of his mouth.”—Disc. iv. p. 175.—Pp. 50—52. 


However gratifying to Dr. Phelan’s mind his acquisition of a fellow- 
ship would have been under ordinary circumstances, there was a 
circumstance which rendered it a source of Jess sanguine expectation, 
and less joyful acquirement, than it would otherwise have been. After 
his second failure, he had spent some time with a friend, (the Rev. J. 
H. Stubbs,) at Dundalk, to whose sister, Miss Margaret Stubbs, his 
affections became irrecoverably engaged. Prudence, however, and 
principle, allowed him not to think of an immediate marriage; but, at 
length, the sudden death of the young lady’s natural protector deter- 
mined him, at all hazards, to resign his fellowship, and fulfil his 
honourable engagement. Accordingly, on the 18th of May, 1823, he 
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was married, having received from the provost and senior fellows 
the generous engagement to extend to him the privileges of a 
college living, and the junior fellows having relinquished their claims to 
any emolument arising from his pupils. His happiness was consider- 
ably augmented by the connexion, thus disinterestedly formed ; 
which also contributed, in all probability, to the extension of his short 
but valuable life. After leaving college, his first settlement was at the 
curacy of Keady, in the diocese of Armagh, which had been kept 
open for him for several months, by the kindness of the primate. Here 
he laboured to be as useful as a village pastor, as he had been successful 
in the higher sphere of University preacher, and he did not labour in 
vain. “ His learning,” says Bishop Jebb, “ was so attempered by 
suavity, that the people delighted in him as a teacher; while his parental 
concern for their welfare, endeared him to them as the tenderest of 
friends.” 

On the 26th of May, 1824, he was appointed by the primate to the 
rectory of Killymar; which afforded him the means of constant inter- 
course with his patron, for whom he entertained the deepest affection 
and respect. He now also became his Grace’s examiner for holy 
orders, an office which he ever discharged with a faithful sense of its 
weighty responsibility. In October, 1825, the University presented 
him to the rectory of Ardtrea, thus rendering him easy in his cir- 
cumstances, so that, had his life been spared for a very few years, he 
might have provided competently for his family. According to his own 
grateful acknowledgment, “ he had nothing more to wish for in this 
world, but had every reason to be contented and happy.” In July, 
1826, he proceeded D.D. The symptoms of a declining constitution 
were now, however, manifesting themselves distinctly both to himself 
and his friends; but, though he had lately published but little, he still 
persevered beyond his strength in the prosecution of his favourite 
studies, and especially that of the Bible. A letter of July 16, 1827, 
states, that he had been ordered “to give up his books and scribbling ;” 
but that he felt the irksomeness of unsettled employment as bad for 
him as work. Towards the close of this year he had a serious attack 
of pleurisy ; and, change of scene being recommended, he went, at the 
advice of the primate, to Dublin. While there, he grew apparently 
better; but immediately on his return the complaint returned so 
violently, that he was forbidden to take any part in divine service. 
Again he went to Dublin at the close of 1829, but without any 
beneficial effects. 

In April, 1830, his brother, who, for nineteen years, had, with anxious 
fondness, been watching each expressive variation of his countenance, saw in 
it, on his return to the country, the signs of fast-approaching dissolution. On 


May the 24th, he went to the Chapel-in-the-woods, one of the churches 
of Ardtrea, nine miles distant from the rectory, to hold a vestry. The 
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day was wet and tempestuous; he sat, for several hours, in damp clothes ; 
and as might have been anticipated, took a severe cold. On the 28th, the 
injurious effects became sadly apparent: a distressing cough, extreme diffi- 
culty of breathing, total sleeplessness, impossibility so much as to lie down. 
Mrs. Phelan, finding that the means prescribed wrought no abatement of 
suffering, now proposed, that he should go to his brothers at Killyman; for, 
she had often been led to remark, that the society of that dear relative, in his 
affection for whom, were blended the feelings of a brother, a father, and a 
friend, had, commonly, a salutary effect upon his health and spirits. He went 
accordingly. On entering the house, he first saw Mrs. James Phelan; towards 
whom, he had ever felt, and showed, the truest brotherly affection. To her he 
said, with that playful seriousness, which, in him, was quite characteristic, 
“ Harriette, I am come to die with you.” This was on the 6th of June. For the 
next three days, in the course of which he took two airings in an open carriage, 
some hopes were entertained of his recovery; his cough was more infrequent, 
his breathing less embarrassed, and he had a little sleep. But, on the 10th, 
all the old symptoms returned, with aggravation: and a new symptom ap- 
pote wee seldom fails to prove an immediate forerunner of dissolution. 
Still, however, on the 11th, he ventured, supported by his brother, to take a 
short walk in the garden: and next day, he was up a little while. But, at 
9 o'clock A.M., on Sunday, June the 13th, he expired, without the slightest 
struggle. To the last, . retained full possession of his mental powers: 
and exercised, with unabated vigour, the kindliest of human affections. 
Nor is it presumptuous to hope, that, through the merits and mediation of 
a Divine Redeemer, he is gone to that state, where the aspirings of a 
purified spirit, shall not be weighed down by the pressure of a mortal body.— 
Pp. 84—86. 


A touching and highly characteristic incident, which took place 
within three days of his death, must not be omitted. 


The heavy expenses of his last illness had drained his purse; and, for some 
time, he had been unable to remit his father’s allowance. Unexpectedly, 
there came in, for the renewal of a lease, five-and-thirty pounds. Let that, 
immediately, be sent to my father,” said Dr. Phelan, “ | have been in his 
debt too long.” It was enclosed, accordingly: and his sister observing his 
extreme weakness, was about to direct the cover; but he said, quickly, “ Give 
me the pen, . . if he saw any other hand-writing than mine, the dear old man 
might think me worse than ets Within three days he breathed his last !— 
P. 70. 


Appended to the memoir of this excellent man, is a brief sketch of 
his character, from the pen of his widow, which does no less honour to 
the heart of the bereaved writer than to the memory of the deceased. 
We would gladly have transferred it entire to our pages, but this 
being impossible, we cannot do it the injustice of presenting it to our 
readers in a mutilated form. Many of them, doubtless, have already 
felt their hearts beat over its perusal, and all who have, or may yet 
peruse, must be benefited by the task. 


—.——— 


Arr. I11.— The Fleet Registers: comprising the History of Fleet Mar- 
riages, and some Account of the Parsons and Marriage-house Keepers, 
with Extracts from the Registers: to which are added, Notices of the 
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May Fair, Mint, and Savoy Chapels, and an Appendix relating to 
Parochial Registration. By Joun Sournerven Burn, Author of 
the History of Parish Registers. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 
Pp. 121. 8vo. 


Attuovuen the Council of Trent interdicted the solemnization of mar- 
riage without a priest, it was not until the passing of the Act of 1754 
that marriages in this country ceased to be regulated by the common 
law; and, though a form was enjoined for its rel‘gious celebration, yet 
other and more private modes of contracting a marriage were tolerated 
and acknowledged. . Such informal marriages were punishable, and 
sometimes punished, in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and several Acts of 
Parliament were passed for their prevention; in the face of which, 
however, they continued to be performed in churches or chapels, which 
either were, or pretended to be, exempt from the visitation of the Ordi- 
nary. A check being at length put to these practices by the suspension 
of some of the officiating priests, they were taken up by certain real or 
pretended clergymen, who had neither money nor credit to lose by any 
proceedings which a Bishop might institute against them. These parsons 
were, for the most part, prisoners enjoying the rules of the Fleet and 
other prisons; but the same causes which induced people to marry 
clandestinely in the Fleet prison operated also in other places. In the 
neighbourhood of the King’s Bench was a part of the Borough called 
the ** Mint,” a place of refuge for thieves and malefactors of the worst 
description ; which, with the White Friars, the Savoy, and other places 
about London, afforded a kind of sanctuary to all debtors and thieves. 
Many of the early Fleet weddings were really performed in the chapel 
of the Fleet; but, as the practice extended, tavern-keepers and others 
fitted up a room in their houses as a chapel: and the fees were divided 
between themselves and the parsons. Every tavern kept its own re- 
gister; in which, as well as in their own pocket-books, the parsons 
entered the weddings. In case, however, the parties refused to pay for 
registering, or if they wished the marriage to be secret, their sur- 
names were not transcribed into the large register; so that their 
pocket-books, some of which are still in existence, are valuable, as 
containing particulars of an exclusive character. 

These curious documents were some time since purchased by Go- 
vernment, and deposited in the registry of the Bishop of London. In 
collecting materials for his Registrum Ecclesia Parochialis, which we 
noticed in our Number for September, 1831, Mr. Burn had occasion to 
refer to these registers; and some interesting gleanings from their 
entries are given in that truly useful publication. In the volume before 
us he has sifted their history to the bottom; and his work is not only 
interesting as a picture of society now happily obliterated, but valuable 
as matter of history. From the records contained it appears that the 
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fees for these performances amounted to a considerable sum per month ; 
and an anonymous letter in the Bishop’s registry mentions “ 200/, per 
annum, at least, as the income of one individual,” who “ maintained a 
great family by these practices.” For a trifling “‘ consideration ” it was 
easy to procure an antedate to a certificate, or even a register of a mar- 
riage which had never taken place; as a refusal in one quarter only 
turned the party aside to a rival parson, with a more flexible con- 
science. An idea of the abominations practised by these vagabonds 
will be readily drawn from the following extracts from their registers :— 


November 5™ 1742 was married Benjamin Richards of the parish of St. Mar- 
tin in the Fields Bt & Judith Lance D° Sp — at the Bull and Garter and gave g 
& for an antedate to March y* 11" in the same year, which Lilley comply’d w™ 
& put ‘em in his Book accordingly, there being a vacancy in the Book suitable to 
the time. . 

On Tuesday Aprill the 20 1742 came a man & woman tothe Bull & Garter 
the man pretended he would marry y* woman by which pretence he gott money 
to pay for marrying & to buy a ring, but left the woman by herself and never 
returned, upon which J. Lilley takes the woman from the Bull & Garter to his 
own house and gave her a Certifycate as if she had been married to the man. 
The Maid a Welch Girl call’d brought me a Guinea to change and 
told me the story.—P. 45. 

June, 26. 1744—Nathaniel Gilbert Gent of St Andrews Holborn and Mary 
Lupton—at Oddy’s.—N.B. There was 5 or6 in company, one amongst seem’d 
to me by his dress and behavi' to be an Irishman. ie pretended to be some 
Grand Officer in the army. He y® said Irish Gent. told me before I saw y* 
woman y' was to be married y‘ it was a poor Girl a going to be married to a 
Common Soldier, but when I come to marry them I found myself imposed upon, 
and having a mistrust of some Irish roguery, | took upon me to ask what 
y° Gentleman’s name was, his age &c. and likewise the Lady’s name & age— 
Answer was made me—What was that to me G..dam me if I did (not) 
immediately marry them he would use me ill ; in short _—s it to be a 
conspiracy I found myself obliged to marry them in Terrorem—N.B. some 
material part was omitted. 

1742 May 24 A Soldier brought a Barber to the Cock who I think said his 
name was James, Barber by Trade, was in part married to Elizabeth, they said 
they were married enough.—Pp. 47, 48. 

I have put a secret Wedding in my private Book of Memorandum on this 
day (Nov. 5. 1742.) 

The woman ran across Ludgate Hili in her Shift.* 

March y* 4" 1740, William + and Sarah he dress’d in a 
gold waistcoast like an Officer, she a Beautifull young Lady with 2 fine diamond 
Rings and a Black high Crown Hat and very well dressed—at Boyce’s. 

N.B. There was 4 or 5 young Irish Fellows, seem’d to me after y* Marriage 
was over to have deluded y* young woman—gave d Clk y&:}_ N.B. behaved 
rogueshly, Broke the Coachman’s Glass.—P. 48. 

20 May 1737. Jn° Smith Gent of St James West’ Batch’ & Eliz Huthall of 
St Giles’s Sp" at Wilson’s. By y* opinion after matrimony my Clark judg’d 














* It was a vulgar error that a man was not liable to the Bride’s debts if he took her 
in no other apparel than her shift. The Daily Journal of 8 Nov. 1725, mentions a 
similar exhibition at Ulcomb, in Kent. 

+ In a great many instances the parties refused to tell their surnames, 

¢ Letters were used to denote the Sums received for fees, in the same way as they are 
now used by Tradesman for their private marks. 
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they were both women, if y* person by name John Smith be a inan, he’s a little 
short fair thin man not above 5 foot. 

After marriage I almost co* prove y™ both women, the one was dress’d as a 
man thin pale tace and wrinkled chin.—P. 49. 


Some of the entries are made partly in English and partly in Latin, 
and some in English, written in Greek characters. 


Jn° Ellis & Jane Davis, she being dead left a house in y* Market Place in 
Ailsbury 2 Flower pots at yt Door. Wanted by y* Soror & Wax Work a Sham 
C of y' Nupt Oct" 9 1739.--P. 45. 


28" 1735 


pace: ‘Ihenn & Lx October 
Qnvxn & om chiarrsvy |Bay, Thomas, a Mealman, of Springfield, & Rebecka 
~ Brown, of Much Baddah, in Essex 
ay a uney Qerilly Pr Jn® Floud. 





P. 57. 

These goodly documents consist of about 2 or 300 large registers, 
and above 1000 pocket-books. Some of the registers contain above 
5000 entries. Considerable competition prevailed among these “ working 
clergy,” and one who was in prison, to get a more tolerable subsistence, 
hung out the following notice—‘‘ Weddings performed cheap here.” 
This opposition gave rise to repeated quarrels. The following is from 
the Grub-street Journal, December 12, 1734. 


On Wednesday two Fleet parsons preferred against each other 
Bills of indictment for assaults made hy brother upon brother, 
But they both appearing aggressors and scholars alike famous, 
The jury returned both their bills Ignoramus. 


Some of the rival advertisements are not a little curious. Take the 
following of one Keith, against whom a marriage-shop had been opened 
by another of the fraternity named Wyatt :— 


The Fleet Parson (who very modestly calls himself Reverend) married at the 
Fleet in Mr. L-yl’s house, Mrs. Co-ks, at the Naked Boy, and for Mr. W-yt, 
the Fleet Parson. And to show that he is now only Mr. W-yt, the Fleet 
Parson’s deputy, the said W-yt told one in May Fair that he intended to set up 
in opposition to Mr. Keith, and send goods to furnish the house, and maintains 
him and the men who ply some days at the Fleet, and at other times at May 
Fair. But not to speak of the men, if he himself was not a Fleet Parson, he 
could never stand in Piccadilly, and run after coaches and foot people in so 
shameful a manner, and tell them Mr. Keith's house is shut up, and there is no 
chapel but theirs ; and to other people he says, their Fleet chapel is Mr. Keith's 
chapel, and this he has said in the hearing Mr. Keith’s clerk, and it is known to 
most of the people about May Fair, and likewise Mr. Keith appeals to the 
generality of people about the Fleet and May Fair, for proof of Mr. Reverend’s 
being ale Mr. W-yt’s the Fleet parson’s deputy,—P. 28. 


Again :— 


Marriages with a Licence, Certificate, and a Crown Stamp, at a Guinea, at 
the New Chapel, next door to the China Shop, near Fleet Bridge, London, by a 
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regular bred Clergyman, and not by a Fleet Parson as is insinuated in the 
public papers ; and that the Town may be freed mistakes, no Clergyman being 
a prisoner in the Rules of the Fleet dare marry; and to obviate all doubts, this 
Chapel is not in the verge of the Fleet, but kept by a Gentleman who was lately 
Chaplain on board one of his Majesty’s men-of-war, and likewise has gloriously 
distinguished himself in defence of his King and Country, and is above com- 
mitting those little mean actions that some men impose on people, being deter- 
mined to have every thing conducted with the utmost deceucy and regularity, 
such as shall be always supported in law and equity.—Pp. 33, 34. 


As long as it was known that these marriages, however irregular, 
were valid and indissoluble, neither the penalties of the law, nor the 
sentence of excommunication to which all the persons present at a 
clandestine marriage were liable, had any effect in preventing them. 
All ranks of society, from the nobleman to the chimney-sweeper, who 
wished to be united with secresy and dispatch, flocked to these accom- 
modating artizans; and the interval between the passing of the Marriage 
Act first coming into force was busily employed. At the Fleet there 
appear, by one register alone, to have been 217 marriages on the 25th 
of March, the day previous to its coming into operation. The contrast 
afforded by the subjoined entries is somewhat amusing :— 


1724, May 6. Rt Hon. Lord Edward Abergavenny, & Cath. Tatton, B.& S. 

Charles a Countryman & Lusey would not tell their names vil Beheaver. J.F. 
24 Dec. 1751. 

1744, May 3. The Hon. H. Fox, B..& Lady Caroline Lenox, S. 

Robert Draper, Gardiner, & Ann Osborn, both of Battersea, married at Kit 
Linereles. I gave a certificate for w" I had only a quartern of brandy. 

1752, Feb. 14. James Duke of Hamilton & Eliz. Gunning. 

Nov’ 6 1739. Richard Olives, Gent. of St. Katherines, B‘. and Eliz. Hol- 
loway, of St. Gregory’s Sp’ Marr: upon Tick. 

1753, June 29. Lord George Bentinck & Mary Davies, Hanwell. 

28" (Nov' 1742.) Smith, Robert, Hosier of St. Martins in y* Fields, Wid* 
to Sarah Skett: appeared a Rogue.—Pp. 58. 


Numberless memoranda of a like nature will be found in the curious 
volume of Mr. Burn. Of the value of these registers, as evidence, 
there is much useful observation in the 5th chapter, and a draft of a Bill 
for the Better Regulation of Parochial Registration, deserves to be 
attentively considered. The compilation will be regarded as a proper 
appendage to the History of Parish Registers ; and the curious, in such 
matters as those of which it treats, will find abundant source of amuse- 
ment in its perusal. 
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Oaths ; their Origin, Nature, and 
History. By James ENDELL TYLER, 
B.D. Rector of St. Giles’ in the 
Fields, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College. London: John W. Par- 
ker, 1834. 8vo. Pp. 319. 


THAT oaths, and solemn adjurations, 
are not unlawful to a Christian, is 
sufficiently evident from their occur- 
rence in the Old and New Testament, 
and their use even by our blessed 
Lord himself: but itis no less clear that 
the excessive multiplication of oaths 
in this country is totally at variance 
with that awful solemnity of occasion, 
upon which alone they are sanctioned 
by Scripture. Mr. Tyler, in the 
deeply learned, and at the same time 
cautious and conciliatory volume be- 
fore us, has made out a case of such 
infinite concern, that we have little 
doubt of his appeal being met by a 
christian legislature with the most 
scrupulous and attentive considera- 
tion. In tracing the origin of oaths, 
he has carefully examined, not only 
those in the sacred writings, but those 
of the Greeks and Romans, and other 
countries, from the earliest to the 
present times; and that with a view 
of determining the three following 
practical questions :— 

First: Are oaths, in themselves, 
lawful to a Christian? or, are they 
altogether prohibited by the gospel ? 

Secondly: If oaths are in them- 
selves lawful, are they, as at present 
administered and taken in England, 
calculated to promote truth and jus- 
tice? and are they agreeable to the 
spirit of the Religion which we pro- 
fess? 

Thirdly: If any alterations in our 
system of oaths should appear desir- 
able, on what principles, and by what 
means, may such changes be most 
safely and satisfactorily effected ? 

Independently of the satisfactory 
tendency of the writer's arguments,— 
more especially with respect to the 
inefficiency of official oaths, the breach 
VOL. XVI. NO. V. 





of which is not punishable as perjury ; 
the careless and unimpressive manner 
in which judicial oaths are adminis- 
tered, and the utter absurdity of the 
University oaths,—there is depth of 
historical research, and critical acu- 
men, which prove him to be gifted 
with no ordinary powers. The dis- 
sertation on Perjury, annexed to the 
second part, is peculiarly interesting 
and important; and the miscellaneous 
fact and anecdotes, which are thrown 
together into the third division of 
the work, are well worthy of atten- 
tion. We repeat, that Mr. Tyler’s 
labours are replete with instruction, 
and calculated to effect a most bene- 
ficial change in the religious, as well 
as political, institutions of the country. 





A Popular View of the Correspondency 
between the Mosaic Ritual, and the 
Faith and Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion. In Nine Discourses. By 
the Rev. W. GresweLt, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
&c. Oxford: Parker. London: 
Rivingtons 1834. 8vo. Pp. xiv. 221. 


ALTHOUGH there is little in this vo- 
lume which may not be found in the 
works of Faber and Graves, and other 
writers on the connexion between the 
Jewish and Christian dispensation, 
yet the compass into which the author 
has brought his investigation, so as to 
include within its scope ever — 
cular of the Jewish law which ars 
upon the points, and the familiar man- 
ner in which he has treated the sub- 
ject, render it a valuable accession to 
the treatises which have already been 
written thereon:—from the sacrificial 
institution of the law, from the offices 
and ministration of the Aaronical 
priesthood, from the distinction of 
clean and unclean things, and the 
ceremonial purifications enjoined upon 
Hebrew worshippers, and from the 
solemn times and seasons set apart for 
the assembling of the entire Jewish 
nation at Jerusalem, Mr. Greswell has 
PP 
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clearly proved and confirmed the 
doctrine of the Apostle, that the law 
was merely “a shadow of good things 
to come.” To prove this point is a 
main object of St. Paul, in his Epis- 
tles to the Romans, Galatians, and 
Hebrews; whence it follows, that if 
Judaism was a divine revelation, so 
also is Christianity; and that the 
former has now given place to the 
latter, having answered the end for 
which it was designed. Both are to 
he considered as a portion of the great 
scheme of Redemption, every part of 
which, like the part of a well-con- 
structed machine, is admirably cal- 
culated to effect its destined purpose. 
Ti yap éorw 6 Nopos; Evayyéov 
mpoxarnyyepevoy® ti dé rd Evayyé- 
Atov ; Nopos memAnpapevos. (Justin. 
M. Quest. ad Orthod. 101.) 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Llandaff,in September, 
1833. By Epwarp, Lorp Bisnop 
or LuanpaFr. London : Rivingtons. 
1833. 8vo. Pp. 36. 

EpiscopaL Charges, in these times, 
may naturally be expected to embrace 
a variety of topics of deep and solemn 
importance ; nor are such expectations 
unrealized in this address of the 
Bishop of Llandaff. The present 
aspect of the times, more especially 
with reference to outcry against the 
Church, and the loud, though unmean- 
ing demand for its separation from 
the State; the subject of Non-residence, 
both in relation to its abuse, and the 
cases in which it is sometimes both 
advisable and necessary; the moral 
and ministerial duties of the Clergy ; 
and certain local directions to his own 
diocese in particular; are the chiefest 
matters upon whichthe learned Prelate 
discourses. In the course of the charge 
his Lordship has made some very per- 
tinent remarks on the present state of 
the law, as affecting the suspension or 
deprivation of Incumbents, who con- 
duct themselves in a manner unbe- 
coming the priestly character, which, 
to say the least, deserve an attentive 
consideration. We received this excel- 
lent Charge very recently, which must 
be our apology for delaying the notice, 
which it would otherwise have received 
at an earlier date 


Literary Report. 


An Apology for the Study of Divinity ; 
being the Terminal Divinity Lec- 
ture, delivered in Bishop Cosins’s 
Library, before the Bishop, the 
Dean and Chapter, and the Uni- 
versity of Durham. By WUven 
James Rose, B.D. Chaplain to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. London: Rivingtons. Dur- 
ham: Andrews. 1834. 8vo. Pp. 50. 


Tue foundation of the University of 
Durham forms a grand epoch in the 
Religious History of the country; and 
we are happy to announce the com- 
mencement of its academical proceed- 
ing under the most favourable auspices. 
Contributions to its library and mu- 
seum are daily pouring in; several 
benefactions have been received ; and 
its professors and teachers are anx- 
iously alive to the due discharge of 
their important duties. It is no 
small thing, in the midst of the at- 
tempts which are making by the 
diffusers of useful knowledge to un- 
dervalue the study of Divinity, to 
find so powerful an engine in motion 
for its advancement; which Mr. 
Rose has powerfully shewn in_ his 
Terminal Lecture to be of the highest 
importance to the temporal and eter- 
nal interests of man. After adverting, 
in terms of feeling regret, to the 
unhappy change which has taken place 
in men’s pursuits and habits, since 
the days when our Bacons and Sel- 
dens, our Lockes and Newtons, con- 
fessed the supreme honour which was 
due to theology; the Professor briefly 
exposes the modern error of regarding 
the practical arts of life, as better 
fitted to promote the exercise of the 
social duties, than literature or di- 
vinity ; and maintains, that, however 
calculated are the natural exercises 
to tend to habits of instructive eco- 
nomy, they are merely useful, as a 
branch of education, to prepare the 
mind for other things. ‘The paths 
of science,” he observes, “like the 
paths of glory, lead us to the grave ; 
and to the disembodied spirit, what,” 
he asks, “ will be the value of a know- 
ledge of the laws and properties of 
that matter, which it has quitted for 
ever?” Hence he argues, that the 
meaning of the word useful, as applied 
to any other knowledge than that of 
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theology, as involving the study of 


mankind in this relation to God, is 
limited and comparative. In conclu- 
sion, he points out a few of the princi- 
pal departments of study which a 
Divine is called upon to pursue ; and, 
while he admits the necessity of an 
acquaintance with history and lan- 
guages, morals and metaphysics, as 
subservient to the investigation of the 
evidences, and illustrative of the 
truths of religion, limits their value, 
with reference to pursuits of a higher 
and more enduring character. 


The Natural History of Animaltcules ; 
containing descriptions of all the 
known species of Infusoria; with 
instructions for procuring and view- 
ing them, &c. &c. Illustrated by 
upwards of 300 magnified figures 
on steel. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, 
Esq. Author of the “ Microscopic 
Cabinet.” London: Whitaker. 
1834. 8vo, Pp. 196. 


Or late years, the study of Natural 
History has been rapidly advancing ; 
and, as no study can be better cal- 
culated to raise the mind to meditate 


on the attributes and perfections of 


Nature’s God, we cannot but rejoice 
in the fact. Even in the ordinary 
operations of nature, the contempla- 
tive inquirer will find abundant proofs 
of the wisdom and goodness of the 
great Creator; butit is in the minuter 
objects of existence by which he is 
led to tremble at the immensity of 
His power, and to view with silent awe 
the astonishing wonders of His provi- 
dence. The knowledge that there 
are myriads of living atoms in a single 
drop of water, exerting all their facul- 
ties with as much facility and preci- 
sion, as the great Leviathan, who 
sports at large in the boundless ocean, 
cannot fairly fail of exciting the most 
exalted sense of the divine intelligence, 
and of the merciful provision which 
he has made for apparently the most 
insignificant of his creatures. This 
knowledge has been opened to us by 
the microscope ; and we have received 
from former publications of Mr. Prit- 
chard, and his coadjutor, Dr. Goring, 
much interesting and useful informa- 
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tion on the construction and use of 
the various kinds of this instrument, 
as well as much amusement and 
benefit from their illustrations of the 
amazing discoveries to which it has 
given rise. In the present work we 
have a copious account of that class 
of Animalcula which are supposed to 
be produced from infusions of animal 
and vegetable matter; together with 
abundant and explicit directions for 
the method of procuring them, and 
the manner of viewing them. A sup- 
plementary volume on the class Phy- 
torea is promised, and to which we 
look forward with a degree of expec- 
tation proportioned to the pleasure 
we have derived from the perusal of 
that which is already in our hands. 


The True Christian; or, the Way to 
have Assurance of Eternal Salva- 
tion. By the Rev. THomas Jones, 
Rector of Creaton. London: Seeley. 
1833. 12mo. Pp. vii. 229. 


PATIENCE is the very essence of cri- 
tical virtue; but, though we partake 
thereof in a very pre-eminent degree, 
it ‘soared away. most rapidly during 
the perusal of this book. To save our 
readers a like trial, we beg to inform 
them, that this “True Christian” is 
formed out of the reveries of an Octo- 
genarian Calvinist, upon the following 
points :—The assurance of Salvation, 
the nature and necessity of Rege- 
neration, the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, the fruit of the Spirit, the 
different degrees of Grace, final Per- 
severance and the great Salvation, 
The mild placidity with which he 
chuckles over the unshaken and un- 
speakable truth of his positions is 
amiable in the extreme. “To be 
sure,” says he, “ many objections have 
been made,” to such and such a doc- 
trine; but then “I shall not stop to 
answer them at any length, for two 
reasons. I hate disputations; and 
debates about this doctrine are quite 
unnecessary. The truth must stand,” 
(P. 169.) Unquestionably it must : 
and we think our author a wise man 
in not attempting to uphold it. 
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The Doctrines contained in the “ Pious 
Parishioner Instructed,” and _ the 
objections to it considered. By A 
Memser or S. P. C.K. London: 
Rivingtons. 12mo. Pp. 35. 


Tue “ Pious Parishioner Instructed” 
is one of those tracts which has lately 
undergone the ordeal of an evangelical 
purgation, "y a knot of zealots, whose 
judgment, if they possess any, is of a 
very meagre class. In the tract, how- 
ever, under notice, we have an able 
but mild defence of the doctrines which 
that tract contains, and some sober 
advice to the members of the S. P.C. K. 
to which they will all do well to at- 
tend. 


A Practical Exposition of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Reo. R. ANDERSON, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
$c. London: Hatchard. Brighton : 
Loder. 1833. Pp. ix. 485. 


Tus work is a SOUND, plain, and 
practical analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans. We like it much. The 
writer has consulted the best authors ; 
and worked up his materials to great 
advantage. 





Parohcial Sermons, By JOHN HENRY 
Newman, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary 


the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 


Oriel College. London: Rivingtons. 
Oxford: Parker. 1834. Pp. xii. 402. 


SounDNEss of doctrine, ciearness of 
argument, earnestness in exhortation, 
and affection in rebuke, form the cha- 
racteristic excellence of the Sermons 
before us. They are the very anti- 
podes of those of Mr. Melvill; and 
the impression which they are cal- 
culated to make would, we should 
suppose, be as lasting and effective, 
as that of the others is likely to be 
transient and ill-defined. There is no 
necessity for an extract: the volume 
should be read throughout. It em- 
braces the following important topics 
of Parochial Instruction :—Sermon 1. 
Holiness necessary for future blessed- 
ness, Heb. xii, 14. 2. The immor- 
tality of the soul, Matt. xvi. 26. 3. 
Kuowledge of God's will without 


obedience, John xiii. 17. 4. Secret 
faults, Ps. xix. 12. 5. Self-denial, 
the test of religious earnestness, Rom. 
xiii.11. 6. The spiritual mind, 1 Cor. 
iv.20. 7. Sins of ignorance and weak- 
ness, Heb. x. 22. 8. God’s com- 
mandment not grievous, 1 John v. 
3—9. 9. The religious use of excited 
feelings, Luke viii. 38, 39. 10. Pro- 
fession without practice, Luke xii. 1. 
11. Profession without hypocrisy, 
Gal. ili. 27. 12. Profession without 
ostentation, Matt. v. 14. 13. Pro- 
mising without doing, Matt. xxi. 28 
—30. 14. Religious emotion, Mark 
xiv. 31. 15. Religious faith rational, 
Rom. iv. 20, 21. 16. The Christian 
mysteries, John iii. 9. 17. The self- 
wise inquirer, 1 Cor. ili. 18, 19. 18, 
Obedience the remedy for reli- 
gious perplexity. Ps. xxxvil. 34. 19. 
Times of private prayer, Matt. vi. 6. 
20. Forms of private prayer, Luke 
xi. 1. 21. The resurrection of the 
body, Luke xx. 37, 38. 22. The 
Christian witnesses, Acts x. 40, 41. 
23. Christian reverence, Ps. ii. 11. 
24. The religion of the day, Heb. xii. 
28,29. 25. Scripture, a record ot 
human sorrow, in v. 2,3. 26. 
Christian manhood, 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 





Some Remarks on the probable Con- 
sequences of establishing a General 
Registry of Births, and legalizing 
the Registration of Dissenters’ Bup- 
tisms. By the Reo. WiLtiAM HALE 
Harr, M.A. Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, &§c. §c. London: Riving- 
tons; Fellowes. 1834. 8vo. 
Pp. 51. 

We regard this as a very able and 

well-timed pamphlet. With respect 

to a general registry of births, Mr. 

Hale proves most clearly the imprac- 

ticability of such a measure without 

compulsion, the tyranny of com- 
pelling parents to carry their children 
to a distance for registration, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of 
appointing officers to make domiciliary 
visits for the purpose of ascertaining 
the number of births within certain 
districts, not to mention the expense 
which it would involve, and the odium 

which it would incur if regarded as a 

system of espionage. The registration 

















of Dissenters’ baptism, if performed 
through the medium of the parish 
priest, is shewn to be fraught with 
dangers of no ordinary kind to the 
peace of the Church, and calculated to 
give a degree of strength and impor- 
tance to the Dissenters, which must 
eventually lead to place them on a 
level with the Church, as a first step 
to the overthrow of the Establishment. 
In conclusion, Mr. Hale makes some 
seasonable observations on the pro- 
posed scheme for allowing Dissenters 
to celebrate marriages in their own 
conventicles, and adverts to the faci- 
lity which would thereby be afforded 
to illegal and clandestine marriages. 
To give an abridged abstract of the 
arguments urged in the pamphlet would 
diminish greatly from their weight; 
and we accordingly refer our readers 
to the pamphlet itself, assuring them 
that they will be amply repaid by its 
perusal. 





Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury ; 
a Series of Original Etchings and 
Vignettes, illustrative of the most 
interesting Buildings, and other Re- 
mains of Antiquity, in that City and 
Neighbourhood. By the Revo. PETER 
Hatt, M.A. late Curate of St. Ed- 
mund’s. Salisbury: Brodie. 1834. 
4to. Nos. IX. & X. 


THESE are the concluding parts of 
this very interesting publication. They 
contain views, on copper and wood, 
of St. Edmund’s Church, Houses of 
Canon Hume, and Mr. Lacy, the in- 
terior of St. Thomas’s Church, the Old 
Council Chamber, Old Sarum, the 
Pulpit of St. Martin’s Church, an 
ancient Fire-place, the Chancel Screen 
of St. Thomas’s Church, the Old Guild- 
hall, and some Old Houses in Milford- 
street. As an introduction to the 
work, the Editor has drawn up a 
concise account of the cities of Old 
and New Sarum, which contains much 
matter of considerable interest to the 
Church. In reference to the event 
which occurred there after the defeat of 
Stephen on the plains of Wilton, Mr. 
Hall observes, that “ the Church, as 
has ever been the case when affairs of 
State have miscarried, became an easy 
prey to the rapacity and ill-humour of 
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the contending parties.” (p. 3.) Again 
at page 9,—* In 1315, the citizens of 
Salisbury were moved to take offence 
at the control and interference of the 
Church, and particularly at its wealth 
and magnificence. They accordingly 
petitioned the King for an exemption 
from this dependency; and the King, 
like an indulgent parent of his chil- 
dren, acceded to their request. The 
consequence was, that, before another 
twelvemonth had expired, the trade of 
the place, and, with its trade, its com- 
fort and importance, were visibly de- 
clining: and the citizens were but too 
happy to appeal again to the royal 
clemency, and, with many professions 
of regret, to regain the patronage and 
protection of the Church.” These are 
warning words, under the present 
aspect of the times, and we could fain 
wish that they might be duly consi- 
dered. 

Prefixed to the last Number is a 
respectable List of Subscribers, but 
scarcely sufficient, we should fear, to 
remunerate the author for the great 
outlay which the preparation of the 
work must have required. We sin- 
cerely trust, now that the work is 
completed, it may meet with a wider 
circulation. 


An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of Persia, from the earliest ages to 
the present time: with a detailed 
View of the Resources, Government, 
Population, Natural History, and 
the Character of its Inhabitants, 
particularly of the Wandering 
Tribes: including a Description of 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan. By 
JAMES B. FRASER, Esq. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 1834.  12mo. 
Pp. 472. [Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary: Vol. XV.] 

We regard the Edinburgh Cabinet 

Library as a very valuable series: and, 

of the several volumes now published, 

this account of Persia, and the His- 
tory of Arabia, by which it was pre- 
ceded, are, perhaps, among the best. 

The religious systems of Mahomet and 

Zoroaster, which are ably set forth in 

the two works respectively, have oc- 

cupied our especial attention; but 
the entire volumes are replete with 
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interest and information. Mr. Fraser 
is well qualified, from his personal 
acquaintance with the country, to un- 
dertake the task of writing a history 
of Persia; but he has not hesitated 
to consult the best authorities, as well 
as draw upon his own knowledge, for 
the purpose of rendering his book 
complete, The map of Persia, con- 
structed from a personal survey, is 
decidedly the most correct which has 
hitherto been laid down: and the en- 
gravings, which are well executed, 
form, not only a pleasing appendage, 
but have their use in the way of illus- 
tration. We could wish that the 
chapter on the Natural History of 
Persia had been somewhat more com- 
prehensive. 


The Nun. London: Seeley & Burn- 
side. 1833. 12mo. Pp. 326. 


THis novel is founded upon the hor- 
rors and depravities of a Romish Nun- 
nery; for the details are not only 
highly graphic, but clothed in all the 
reality of solemn truth. The descrip- 
tion of the forms and ceremonies of 
taking the veil, and the penalties at- 
tending a refractory victim, is pecu- 
liarly touching. We are happy to 
acquaint our readers that, after the 
legitimate form and fashion of a novel, 
the affair concludes with a couple of 
weddings, and a third inembryo; and 
that the person becomes “ the mother 
of two sons, taller than herself, and of 
three daughters, Emily, Pauline, and 
Agnace.” 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Richurd Watson, late Se- 
cretary to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. By Tuomas JACKSON. 
London: Mason. 1834. 8vo. 
Pp. xv. 667. 


Deatu, within these few years, has 
removed several of the Wesleyan mi- 
nisters ; of whom Dr.Adam Clarke and 
Richard Watson were among the most 
eminent. The memoirs of the former, 
written by his son, are bighly interest- 
ing; nor is the volume before us de- 
ficient in that respect. It is written 
indeed in that peculiar style which 
marks the sect from which it proceeds ; 


but we are not inclined to be over 
fastidious in perusing the account of 
a good man, because either his biogra- 
pher or himself entertain notions to 
which we are unable to assent. Like 
all Wesleyans of candour and judg- 
ment Mr. Watson was an admirer of 
the Church of England and her Li- 
turgy; and we are equally ready to 
venerate his piety, though we could 
not conform to his tenets. These 
“ Memoirs” will form the intreduc- 
tory volume to the entire works of 
Mr. Watson, now in course of pub- 
lication, and to be completed in eleven 
or twelve volumes. 


The Life, Character, and Literary 
Labours of Samuel Drew, A.M. By 
his Fipest Son. London: Long- 
man & Co; Fisher & Co. 1834 
8vo. Pp. 550. 


ON taking up the Life of Mr. Drew, 
whose writings exhibit a profundity 
of thought, we are presented with the 
progress of a mind of the highest 
order; from a condition of moral 
depravity and ignorance, to an ho- 
nourable and exalted station in lite- 
rature and religion. But it is the man 
rather than the metaphysician that 
the biographer has attempted to 
portray; and the narrative of his 
father’s early hardships and _priva- 
tions, of his struggles against the evils 
of penury and obscurity, and of his 
pursuing the most abstruse and sub- 
lime subjects, amidst the common 
avocations and the drudgery of life, 
cannot fail to gratify even those who 
in reading look only for amusement, 
while to those who seek information 
it will convey a deeper lesson. 

His master-piece of metaphysical 
argument is contained in his “ Essay 
on the Immortality of the Soul,” from 
which he has been styled The Eng- 
lish Plato. His subsequent Essays, 
on “the Resurrection of the Body,” 
and on “ the Being and Attributes of 
God” (which last he thought by far 
his best), evince a greatness of mind. 
These three will ever be standard 
works in the thevlogical libraries of 
thinking men. 

In tracing the vicissitudes of the 




















eventful career of this excellent man, 
we are led to admire the gracious 
hand of Providence, which brought 
him forth as one of the most powerful 
champions of sacred truth against the 
advocates of scepticism and infidelity. 
His son has ably and faithfully de- 
lineated his character, exhibiting a 
combination of the finest intellectual 
endowments with all the amiable 
qualities which adorn our nature—a 
character, the contemplation of which 
excites our esteem and veneration. 
Ile deserves our commendation for 
the manner in which he has executed 
his task; and, though a venial par- 
tiality may have betrayed him into an 
occasional minuteness of detail which 
another would perhaps have avoided, 
we are rather disposed to think that 
it adds not a little to the interest; 
for the man may be seen as he is 
more truly in private and domestic, 
than in public life. The work may 
be appropriately termed, the Life of a 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 





Facts and Documents illustrative of 
the History, Doctrine, and Rites 
of the Ancient Albigenses and Wal- 
denses. By the Rev. 8. R. Matr- 
LAND. London: Rivingtons. 18353. 
8vo. Pp. vill. 546. 

Mr. MAitLanp is well known as the 
writer of several tracts respecting the 
prophetic period of 1260 days; and 
the work before us is compiled with 
reference to the same subject. It is 
more immediately directed against 
certain statements and inferences of 
Mr. Faber, in his “ Sacred Calendar 
of Prophecy,” and of Milner, in his 
“ Church History.” The documents 
contain much that tends to illustrate 
the history and opinion of the highly 
interesting people to whom they re- 
late; but the question at issue, be- 
tween Mr. Maitland and his opponent, 
is, we conceive, adhuc sub judice. 


The. Gospel of the Old Testament ; an 
Explanation of the Types and Fi- 
gures by which Christ was exhibited 
under the Legal Dispensation. Re- 
written from the Original Work of 
Samuel Mather. 


By the Author 
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cf “ The Listener,” “ Christ ous 


Example,” §c. London: Seeleys. 

2 Vols. Pp. xxiv; 292. viii. 237. 
Tuts work, which has been for some 
years consigned to partly unmerited 
neglect, now appears in a new dress 
and more pleasing exterior; and we 
have great pleasure in offering our 
thanks to the Editor for the large fund 
of information, on the vital doctrines 
of Christianity, which he has thus 
placed within our reach. There is 
also an admirable little work upon 
the same subject, by the Rev. J. 
Grant. 





The Warnings and Examples of the 
Past; a Sermon, preached before 
the University of Oxford,on Easter 
Tuesday, 1834. By the Rev. E. Bo- 
SANQUET, M.A. Oxford: Slater. 
London: Rivingtons. 1834. Pp. 24. 


We think it was Burke who said 
that, “ Nations learn nothing by ex- 
perience—individuals may.” If na- 
tions could, we might hope the able 
and eloquent Sermon we here notice 
would remind them—at least our own 
nation—of what our forefathers suf- 
fered by their apathy to vital religion, 
and their utter indifference or con- 
tempt of “ the powers that be.” We 
thank the Author for this exertion of 
his powers in the good cause; and we 
could sincerely wish that many more 
might be found who would speak 
with the like zeal, and with the like 
plainness and good sense. Some ex- 
cellent notes are appended. 





Observations on Mr. Binney’s Address. 
Reprinted from the Christian Re- 
membrancer of March, 1834. Lon- 
don: Pickering. Pp. 15. 

THE opinion we entertain of the above 

may be well known from its appear- 

ance in our pages in March last. We 
think it calculated to stop the mouths 
of the gainsayers of our Church, and 
therefore heartily recommend it to 
general perusal. 

SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

A Letter to Sir R. I. Inglis on the 
Relative Numbers, Influence, and Be- 
nevolence of Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters. 





A SERMON FOR THE CHURCH-BUILDING SOCIETY, 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON VOLUNTARY CHURCHES, BY A COLONIAL 
CLERGYMAN. 


Acts xvu. 1—3. 


Now when they [Paul and Silas] had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of the 
Jews; and Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three 
Sabbath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from 
the dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ. 


Tue text presents us with three particulars connected with St. Paul’s 
ministrations in Thessalonica, to which I shall call your attention. 
I. The method of his ministrations ; ‘‘ he reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures.” 11. The subject of his ministrations; “ he opened and 
alleged that Jesus was the Curist. III. The circumstance which seems 
to have led, in a manner, to his ministration among them :—there was 
a place of worship in the city ; “ they came to Thessalonica, where was 
@ synagogue.” 

I. We will, first, remark upon the method observed by St. Paul in his 
ministrations: ‘he reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.” 
St. Paul, indeed, was treating on a particular subject, and the Scrip- 
tures which he quoted were of a particular character; they bore imme- 
diate reference to the doctrine which he was discussing,—a doctrine, 
indeed, which is the very key-stone of our holy faith. I will only now 
call your attention, however, to the general practice of St. Paul, of 
those who held the place of teachers in the Jewish church, and of our 
blessed Lord himself during his own ministry on earth. Whether 
we peruse in the book of Nehemiah (viii. 4—8) the graphic description 
of Ezra standing upon a pulpit of wood, and of the priests and Scribes 
and Levites opening the book in the sight of all the people, reading in 
the book, in the law of God distinctly, and giving the sense, and causing 
them to understand the meaning ;—or whether we behold our Lord at 
Nazareth (Luke iv. 16—21), standing up, and reading the sixty-first 
chapter of Isaiah, and closing the book, and declaring, “ This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears ;’—are we not very strongly reminded 
of the primitive method of ministration which prevails in our churches 
at this day? What a prominence is given throughout our services to 
the sacred Scriptures! How mindful the Church is of the example of 
the ancient priesthood, of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and of 
Christ himself, in this particular! When we listen to her introductory 
sentences, her canticles, her daily psalms, her daily lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, her weekly and occasional epistles and 
gospels, and the reasonings of her Clergy out of the Scriptures, may we 
not congratulate the members of our Church, that in no community of 
Christians is so great a portion of the pure word of God proclaimed, in 
the course of the christian year, as in the services of our temple? The 
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most unlettered person amongst us might through attendance on the 
services of the Church, gather, in the course of the Sundays and holi- 
days of the christian year, a knowledge of all the saving doctrines of a 
Christian’s faith ; or, if he be unknowing in these doctrines, there must 
be wilfulness—there is guilt—in his sad ignorance ! 

We who stand in the pulpit, indeed, and reason with you, to the best 
of our ability, out of the Scriptures, may fail sometimes in causing 
you to understand them so fully as we desire ; yet who that values the 
Bible as the record of the will of God, the depository of the doctrines 
of salvation, and one of the main instruments of the Spirit in the 
conversion of men’s hearts to God, can fail to be grateful that so much 
of the pure word of God, unmingled with any fallible human reasonings, 
is brought, on each Lord’s day and in our daily service, before the ears 
of the members of our Church ? Who can doubt that the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit must rest, each Lord’s-day, upon thousands thoughout our 
favoured land and her dependencies, whose manner it is to walk humbly, 
on this day, towards the sanctuary, and there to “ hear meekly, and to 
receive with pure affection,” the holy word of God ? 

Bless God, my beloved fellow-churchmen, for this your inestimable 
privilege of hearing so much of his sacred Scriptures in his house. 
Bless him for it, you of higher earthly rank. You are exposed to the 
distractions of earthly occupations, to the idolatry of creature comforts, 
to the fascinations of secular science. Were it not for this continual 
presentation to your minds of the humbling truths of holy writ, 
might you not become unmindful of the worthlessness of all merely 
human learning, and ignorant of yourselves? Might you not, in the 
midst of earthly abundance, be spiritually poor indeed? and, in the 
hour of the proudest triumphs of this world’s philosophy, might you not 
be unvisited by a single ray of that peaceable wisdom which comes 
from above ? 

Bless God for this privilege, you, too, of humbler earthly rank. 
You were, perhaps, called into this your state of probation, before the 
duty of giving christian instruction to the poor was so generally 
acknowledged by Christians as now. You may not have received, 
therefore, that early instruction which might enable you to enter on 
the delightful, the instructive study of the sacred volume for your- 
selves. Bless God that, though the dimness of your aged sight, or the 
lack of early scholarship, denies you the power of reading God’s word, 
yet its lessons of instruction, its saving doctrines, its strong consola- 
tions,—the Holy Ghost, its divine inspirer and its divine interpreter, 
and the holy Jesus, its divine subject,—are (thanks to the Church, 
thanks to those whose commission it is, after the manner of the apostles, 
to go in unto you, and to reason to you out of the Scriptures every 
Sabbath-day,) not unknown to you. 

II. This holy Jesus is, indeed, the chief subject of the entire volume 
of the sacred Scriptures: he is their Alpha and their Omega, their 
beginning, their centre, and their end. You will remember, that the 
second observation which I proposed to make upon the preaching its 
St. Paul at Thessalonica was, that the Messiahship of Jesus was of 
subject. 

When our Lord himself held a conversation with two of his disciples, 
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upon the road to Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 13—27), he began at Moses 
and all the prophets, and expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, 
the things concerning himself; and, with reference to his late sufferings 
and death, he said, ‘* Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory?” i. e. was it not to be expected, that the 
Christ, in agreement with all those prophecies which came from God, 
should have been reviled as he was, have suffered as he did, have risen 
as you perceive he has risen, and go up into yonder heaven, as you shall 
shortly see me go, to enter into the glory which I have had with the 
Father before all worlds ? 

This was the method of teaching which, the text informs us, St. Paul 
adopted at Thessalonica. These Scriptures, and the obvious reasonings 
from these Scriptures, and the comfort and assurance which the 
Christian derives from them, have, in the order of the Church, been 
recently presented to you at Easter. Your attention has, doubtless, 
been drawn to that long train of prophecy which throws light, as from 
an heavenly arch, upon the head of our Lord, Christ Jesus. I need 
not, therefore, take up to-day the precise argument of the Apostle, and 
point out to you how he shewed, by close reasonings, and minute 
quotations from the prophets, that He who was engaged in bearing 
our burdens; who was cut off, but not for himself; who was crucified, 
and rose again from the dead for our salvation; was the Ruler in 
Israel who should come out of Bethlehem ; the Immanuel who should 
be born of a virgin; the righteous Branch which should be raised unto 
David ; the Rod which should come out of the stem of Jesse; the Seed 
of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth should be blessed ; 
and to whom should be given dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him; an everlast- 
ing dominion which shall not pass away, and a kingdom which shall 
not be destroyed. I shall only briefly allude to the manner in which 
St. Paul is represented to have preached the Messiahship of Jesus. 
This, however, leads me to remark, again, upon the peculiar privileges 
of the members of our Church. Although we who now go in unto 
you as teachers, do not need to follow, on every occasion, precisely the 
course of reasoning by which the Apostle combatted the prejudices of 
the Jew, and opened the understanding of the heathen, yet, inade- 
quately as we perform it, are we not still, in general, mindful of our 
duty, that we explain to you how the promises respecting the Messiah 
are complete in Him; that we preach Him to you, in his mercies, his 
character, his offices, and his requirements; that we ‘ know nothing 
among you but Christ, and Him cruciriep?” When we reason with 
you out of the Scriptures, is not Christ the subject of our reasonings ? 
When we pray to the Father, is it not in the name, and through the 
merits, of Him whom Paul preached at Thessalonica? And, throughout 
the offices of the Church, who but Christ is held forth as our Covenant- 
Head, our Mediator, our Atoning Sacrificex—our wisdom and our 
righteousness, our sanctification and redemption ? 

Brethren, let not the frequency with which this topic is urged 
diminish your reverence for that name, or your deep interest in it. 
Are you wearied with the infirmities of this sinful nature? are you 
burdened with the remembrance of your sins ’—direct the eye of faith 
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to Him whom your priests hold forth for the healing of the Israelite 
indeed, who shall look to him alone for salvation. Hold fast to him 
who is your Head; sanctify your souls and bodies, which are his ; 
make mention of no other merits than his righteousness; seek no 
other atonement than his all-sufficient sacrifice, no other mediation 
than those wounds which he bore for our iniquities—his chastisement by 
which our peace was secured. When you lift up holy hands in his 
name, he himself prays with you and for you; his love intercedes, and 
his blood pleads for you, and he will himself obtain and bestow 
all which you can desire. 

Ii1. The third particular to which I proposed calling your attention 
was a circumstance recorded in the text, as though it seemed to 
account for the ministrations of St. Paul at Thessalonica: “ a syna- 
gogue was there.” Indeed, the article would admit our rendering the 
passage, the synagogue—* the synagogue was there.” 

At Philippi, indeed, out of the city, by a river-side, was a place 
“‘ where prayer was wont to be made.” St. Paul, it is related (Acts 
xvi. 12, 13), “* spake unto the women who resorted thither,” and a 
blessing from God seems to have rested on the words there spoken, and 
on those who heard them; for a considerable church was formed, which 
was afterwards favoured by being addressed, in an inspired epistle, by 
the Apostle. But there is no record of any such “ place where prayer 
was wont to be made” at Amphipolis and Apollonia. Of Amphipolis 
and Apollonia it is, accordingly, only said that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles “ passed through” them; while it is remarked of Thessalonica, 
that “‘ there was a synagogue,” or, rather, as 1 have already said, “ the 
synagogue.” In this synagogue we may suppose that the Jews who 
were dispersed in the surrounding country were accustomed to assemble, 
from Philippi, Amphipolis, and Apollonia, for the worship of God, 
This temple, happily for the people, arrested the attention of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, while engaged upon his missionary work. Its 
appearance invited his stay ;—just as the modest structure dedicated to 
Christ’s religion may sometimess invite, in the present day, the atten- 
tion of the ordained teacher, in our remote colonial dependencies. —The 
efforts of a simple people to build themselves a house of prayer, 
although they are unblessed with a minister to their humble sanctuary, 
and unprivileged with the regular administration of the ordinances of 
the gospel, inform him at once that his stay, for a short time, in such a 
settlement, will be acceptable ; and he, accordingly, goes in unto them, 
and reasons with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that 
Jesus is the Christ.—This temple at Thessalonica was honoured by 
being made the scene of an inspired apostle’s scriptural declaration of 
the Messiah. It was instrumental, in the providence of God’s mercy, 
to the gathering together, among that people, of one of the earliest 
christian churches upon the European continent ; and to this church 
the Apostle addressed, afterwards, two letters, which form a most 
edifying and consolatory portion of the inspired Scriptures, which we 
have this day. 

My brethren, out of circumstances, seemingly trifling, how great 
events—events which have their issue in eternity—may be seen to 
arise! Perhaps some one, blessed with this world’s go ods, and thinking 
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it shame that he should live in a ceiled house, while God's people 
should have no house of prayer, had shown love to their nation, and 
had built them, with the pious charity of the centurion, this synagogue 
(Hag. i. 4; Luke vii. 5); or, perhaps, the people themselves had 
helped, even out of deep poverty (Exod. xxxv. 25, 26; 2 Cor. viii. 
1—5), to build it; as in our colonial possessions, at this day, the 
poorest give their ready help in this holy work, and, for lack of silver 
and gold, bring to it their humble offerings of wood, or of other 
material, or of their own personal labour. 

Those who at the first went up to the mountain, and brought wood, 
and built this house in which God might take pleasure (Hag. i. 8), 
little did they think of the heaven-taught teacher whom God was 
designing to send them! of the glory which should come upon the 
house which they were building! The people of that city, the people 
of Macedonia and Achaia at large, had ample reason to rejoice that a 
synagogue was there; nay, we also have reason to thank God for it, 
and all who shall hereafter obtain the knowledge of the epistles which 
were addressed to that church. While Paul lived, he could say of 
that people that they “‘ were ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia 
and Achaia, for from them sounded out the word of the Lord ; not only 
in Macedonia and Achaia, but, also, in every place, their faith to God- 
ward was spread abroad.” (1 Thess. i. 7, 8.) May the influence of 
the doctrines which made them such ensamples be felt likewise upon 
us, who having not seen Christ—not heard his inspired apostles—yet 
believe! (John xx. 29; xvii. 20.) 

Brethren, who shall give the sum of the heavenly truths which the 
existence in this village of the venerable pile in which we are now 
assembled has occasioned, in our own and preceding generations, to be 
proclaimed here? Who shall give a limit to the effects of the saving 
doctrine which one and another herald of the cross has, in consequence 
of the location of this church in this place, been led to utter here ? 
And who shall say how many have been brought to the acknowledg- 
ment that Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ, by scriptures, and 
by reasonings out of scriptures, proclaimed from the mouths of those 
who might have “ passed through” this place, but that here was this 
house of prayer? Who does not hope, too, that the Lord may open 
the hearts of children, and of children’s children, in this place, as he 
has turned the hearts of their fathers, that they may listen with interest 
to the same sounds which are now proclaimed here; that in this hallowed 
spot christian instruction may be given, christian rebuke offered, 
christian consolation imparted, the comforting, the saving effects of 
these sacraments and of these ordinances of the Church experienced, 
when we shall have gone to give our account of our stewardship of the 
manifold grace of God? (1 Peter iv. 10.) 

And, beloved, if this be the hope of faith, as respects the future,— 
the assurance of christian confidence, as respects the past,—in the case 
of your favourite house of prayer in this village, enlarge your view, 
expand your conception, take a survey of the vast and varied blessings 
which the sanctuaries of the land have been pouring forth through the 
length and breadth of it since the introduction of Christianity into this 
favoured country. Before any of the errors of Romanism had cor- 
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rupted the purity of revelation, the priests of many of these sanctuaries 
were directing the eyes of their flocks to the only Mediator—his suffer- 
ings, his death, and his true Messiahship. For a time, indeed, these 
doctrines were in a great degree obscured ; but soon the light of the 
Reformation dispersed the clouds of ignorance at which God, for the 
trial of our forefathers, had for a moment winked ; and from the Refor- 
mation to the present hour,—and never, perhaps, with greater plainness, 
and faithfulness, and frequency, and zeal, than at the present day,—it 
has been the manner of the ministers at these altars to reason with the 
people out of the sacred Scriptures, to open to them the dispensation of 
grace and mercy through Christ Jesus, and to allege that this Jesus, 
whom we preach unto you, is indeed the Christ. 

O, my brethren! will it not be your effort to hand down to those 
who may inherit your properties, your places, your names, (for the very 
poorest should be interested,) the same privileges of religion with which 
you have yourselves been favoured? Would you permit the effect of 
years to bring a ruin upon your venerated sanctuary, without an effort, 
on your parts, to arrest the desolation? Would you not consider the 
destruction of this hallowed edifice by lightning, or by storm, a 
dispensation of providence as awful, a subject of personal regret, an 
individual calamity, as deeply to be deplored, as the destruction of 
your private property by fire, or by any other accident? Again; are 
you not desirous that the many thousands of your countrymen who, 
from the enormous growth of our population, are, in many instances, 
utterly destitute of accommodation in our churches,—nay, destitute, we 
may even say, of churches themselves,—should be gathered into the 
same fold with yourselves, and instructed by the same shepherds in the 
same mode of access to the Father, by the Son, through the Spirit ? 

As our ancient church edifices required, from the effect of years, 
larger and more numerous repairs than the small bounties which were 
wont to be collected, by briefs, would meet; and as this mode of col- 
lecting alms could not be expected to make any adequate provision for 
the building of new churches in those very many places where they 
were wanted, the Society which is pleading by your altar this day was 
instituted. 

‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens ;”—*‘ Minister one to another ;”— 
‘* Comfort to the feeble-minded ;”——* For the Lord, and for his Christ ;” 
might be the sentences written upon her banners. How many sad and 
desolate hearts have been cheered by the bounty which has been ju- 
diciously husbanded by this Society. In thickly-peopled districts, the 
chime of many a Sabbath-bell has, this day, through the means of this 
Society, been inviting to the services of the church, the aged who would 
have been disabled by infirmity from reaching the more distant spire ; 
the young, who were too careless ; and the busy, who were too deeply 
mersed in the pursuits of earth, to have sought a sanctuary which was 
far removed from their homes: and many a profligate, who was growing 
up in utter ignorance of the God of our salvation, has been led to enter 
the house of prayer dedicated to Christ, it may be, upon the very waste 
which had been before the scene of his careless revels and criminal 
dissipation. 

The gratification which he who now addresses you has experienced 
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in revisiting his native country after some years of absence, has been 
considerably,—he cannot say how much— increased, through his having 
witnessed the multiplied facilities for attending the services of the Church, 
which have, of late, been afforded to his fellow-countrymen by this ex- 
cellent Society. Where we have been engaged in lengthening the 
Church’s stakes, and multiplying her cords abroad, the violence of an 
adverse wind might shake our tent, and ruffle her curtains, and threaten 
to derange the outer borders of our sanctuary ; yet we would not be 
cast down ; we knew, from the success of this Society (the report of 
which had cheered us in our missionary field), that there was increasing 
strength in the centre of our Zion, that there was yet a stronghold for 
** evangelical truth and apostolic order” at home. Here we knew that 
the pillar and ground of the truth was diffusing, through her thousand 
thousand channels, the pure doctrines of the christian revelation ; that 
she was here acquiring a greater and a daily increasing influence ; 
that she was gaining in the respect which she commanded from all the 
estimable of all other creeds ; that she was multiplying the means which 
she was applying for the edification of the staid and steady members of 
her communion; for the winning back of those who, from want of accom- 
modation at church, had, for a time, almost of necessity, deserted her ; 
and for the spread of her pure tenets among those who were ignorant of 
them, and through this their ignorance of them, it might be, were pre- 
judiced against them. These things have contributed to the comfort 
and the consolation of the churchman, while he has helped to uphold 
the standard of the cross in the forests of Northern America. These 
facts have delighted him almost as much as the witnessing the present 
fruits of his own immediate labours among your destitute settlers upon 
our transatlantic shores ; nay, when he has been denied the gratification 
of discerning much perceptible fruit of his painful ministerings ; when 
the sound of the waters of Babylon, and the cry of the children of Edom, 
“ Rase it, rase it; down with Jerusalem, even to the foundation 
thereof,” have alone assailed his ears, the remembrance of Jerusalem has 
been his chiefest joy,—the records of her prosperity have cheered him, 
—and have prompted the song of Zion, the Lord’s song, and the song 
of thanksgiving, in a strange land. (Ps. cxxxvii.) 

My brethren, these are, indeed, cheering facts. Amidst much which 
is gloomy in the prospects of the nation, these facts give us encourage- 
ment to hope, that the unbeliever may never be permitted the power to 
uproot an institution which is of so much value to the community at 
large, but more particularly to the poor, as is our National Church. 

“We are most anxious,’—I adopt the language of a journal, an 
article of which I have lately perused with pleasure, and for offering 
some passages from which to those who have not seen it, I shall, I am 
sure, be readily excused by those who have :—“ We are most anxious 
to press this consideration upon all whom it may concern, that, perhaps 
the most comely parts of the Church of England, are those which are 
least displayed. Doubtless, her ritual is spirit-stirring; her pulpits 
are fountains of religious knowledge ; her ceremonies full of solemnity ; 
her temples worthy of being dedicated to God; but these are only the 
grosser features of her beauty; they may be all done away, and some 
calculation be made beforehand of the amount of that portion of the 
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loss: but the unobtrusive provision she makes for the perpetual dis- 
orders of a working-day world,—for the things which are happening 
out of sight; this is the province in which she walks among the people 
unseen ; her services here are not easily appreciated, because noiseless ; 
in this department, even more than in the pulpit or the senate, she 
repays the State for its protection and support; and, whatever power 
for good of this kind she possesses, be it never forgotten, she owes entirely 
and altogether to the situation in which she stands, as the sole accredited 
guardian of religion in this land, according to its parochial divisions.”* 

Is such an institution, my beloved, to be given up to the violence of 
those who, because they are opposed to this Jesus whom we preach, are 
opposed to rr? Again, which is more to my present point, shall the 
lukewarmness of the members of the Church allow the population of the 
country so far to overgrow the provision made for the accommodation 
of our people in our churches, that it be made an argument against the 
Church, that she is not effective of all the good which, as a national 
institution, she is bound to effect ;—that her indifference as to the 
numbers of those by whom truth is embraced, or rejected, has allowed 
so great a spread to the doctrines of dissent, that the Church no longer 
contains within her bosom the bulk of the intelligence—the piety and 
the moral strength of the nation ? 

Where is the Church which was at Philippi? Where is the Church 
which was at Thessalonica ? 

Let your faith to Godward be shewn forth by the value which you 
attach to your present privileges, the use which you make of them, 
the profit which you draw from them; and be ensamples to all that 
believe, in the liberality with which you extend to others, to your 
fellow-countrymen, and to the heathen; and in the zeal with which 
you transmit to your children, unimpaired, the privileges in which you 
rejoice yourselves. Do not be misled by the hollow infidelism which 
would insinuate, that the support of religion might safely be left en- 
tirely to voluntary efforts. Hear what has been ably remarked by the 
writer whom I have just quoted ;— 

“ The system of voluntary churches would be absolutely fatal to all 
efficient pastoral intercourse of the minister with his people. However 
it might provide places of worship for the Sunday, it would provide no 
adequate parochial superintendence during the week. As it is, there 
are some ten thousand men, circulating throughout this country, for two 
or three hours most days of their lives, upon various home missions of 
charity, of pity, of exhortation, of reproof ; each man of them all know- 
ing precisely the district within which he has to walk ; confident in the 
soundness of the warrant by which he enters every house in it uninvited, 
and, in general, hailed by the welcome of all, as one of those whose feet 
are beautiful. 

* What a mass of misery is thus daily explored and relieved! what 
heartburnings are quenched! what complaints hushed! what follies 
withstood! what knowledge imparted! what affections stirred up! Who 
would rashly disturb this under-current of good will, which is diffusing 
itself silently and secretly throughout all the darkest and most dismal 





* Quarterly Review, No. Cl. March, 1834, Article, Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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recesses of society, and mitigating so much that is evil in this hard- 
hearted world? Yet withdraw the Church Establishment—and it is 
done ! 

“ There will, then, be no minister who has a district assigned to his 
peculiar care and keeping, where he individually feels himself answerable 
for the souls that are therein. He will share it with other parties of 
other persuasions. The latch of the door will no longer be lifted with 
the same boldness as now; the whole parish will be debatable ground, 
and no man will know in it his own. The several ministers will find 
it no pleasant thing to encounter one another in the sick man’s chamber, 
under a temptation, perhaps, to wrangle out points of divinity over the 
couch of death,—or, at all events, each uncertain whether he is not 
trespassing on the province of the others, and so the patient will, 
probably, be abandoned altogether.” 

My brethren, look on this picture, and on that. The evils which this 
discriminating writer has recounted, as likely to occur in the case of the 
demolition of the Establishment, are not imaginary ; they might really 
be apprehended. May God, in his mercy, keep them far from hence! 
A residence of nearly eight years in different parts of our colonial pos- 
sessions, where the Church, although it has the name, has little of the 
solid advantage, and none of the proper prominence, of an Establish- 
ment; years spent, too, in the neighbourhood of the States of the 
American union, where is a model of the voluntary scheme; where 
there is much, indeed, of the reality of religion, but much more of the 
bustling parade and talk of it than of the reality ; and much more of 
utter unbelief and of utter spiritual destitution than of either ;—the 
experience of these years, the observations of my brother clergy who 
have travelled thither, and the information which I have drawn from a 
constant perusal of the works of the respected Clergy of that country, 
and of the reports of their religious societies which have reached me, 
enable me to attest most fully the truth of his remarks. It is obvious 
that in any such wranglings in the sick chamber as he has described, 
the party which has most delicacy, even though truth should be on his 
side, must contend,—if, indeed, contend he can, and conscience and 
regard for souls will not permit him to retire—at a great disadvantage. 
I know that it has happened, that the chamber of a suffering believer 
has been thus converted into the scene of religious strife, till the dying 
man, unable longer to articulate, and unwilling to have his last moments 
embittered by religious animosity, has, with a firmness, to which many 
would have been unequal, made a sign with his finger, that the advocate 
of the more frightful of the dogmas, by the exhibition of which his last 
mowents were tortured, might be desired to withdraw. I have known 
claims set up by the ministers of rival sects, as to which has been the 
instrument of the conversion of an uniformly pious Christian in the very 
agony of death; and relatives have been divided, and feelings, little 
allied to religion or to charity, have been engendered, before it could be 
arranged what minister should inter the remains of the boasted convert 
in that field of contention which the common burial ground (that, I 
mean, to admission into which the ministers of rival sects have equal 
right,) has generally been found to be, wherever it exists. This is the 
effect of the system of voluntary churches, when it is in its vigour. 
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Thus it is in such places as give to the minister a prospect of support. 
In such places alone are the ministers of religion, generally speaking, 
to be found; and, in those, the ministers of rival sects are apt to con- 
gregate in herds, while the mass of the population of the country is 
without a priest and without a sanctuary. The people who are dis- 
persed in small settlements, resembling our villages, throughout the 
country, are almost entirely without a regular administration of the 
means of grace, under this voluntary system ; they are so divided, too, 
by variety of religious professions ; and those who have grown up 
without religion, can see so little need for its maintenance, that they 
are generally little likely to unite for the support of any one accredited 
minister; so Christianity and its requirements are little known, and still 
less acknowledged by them. 

This I feel assured, beloved, is not the condition to which, if your 
efforts, and your alms, your personal piety, and your intercessions, can 
avail her any thing, you would permit this happy country to be reduced ! 
There is much left, even after all the advantages which an Establishment 
affords to religion—much of its support, much of the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth, must, for the trial of your grace of charity, for the 
test of the sincerity of your love to Christ, be left to voluntary effort. 
This Society, and the other societies of the Church, afford you most un- 
exceptionable fields for your voluntary efforts in the cause of Christ- 
ianity. To these I feel convinced that you will contribute with no 
sparing hand; you will rejoice in the success of any institution which 
gives promise of spreading more widely the doctrines of the Church, and 
of making them better understood, and so of giving stability and per- 
manence to the Establishment with which you are blessed. You will 
give your aid most readily to this Society. Its aim is to prevent your 
present churches from sinking into decay; it would gladden the sight 
of the Christian, by rearing more and more of those ornaments and 
defences of our christian land, until the Church contain provision for the 
accommodation of every professing member of her creed. May your 
bounty on this occasion be blessed to you, and to posterity! may the 
Lord acknowledge and reward this proof of your love of his people, and 
may the houses of prayer which you shall help to rear, never, never, be 
without a succession of able and fit ministers, who may go in unto the 
people, as our manner is, and reason with them out of the Scriptures, 
that this Jesus whom we preach unto you is Christ; unto whom with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, &c. 
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PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


Havine lately seen some correspondence between a Minister of the 
Church of England and a Minister of the Church of Rome, relating to 
a denial on the part of the former, that the Pope’s supremacy is counte- 
nanced by St. Cyprian, and a consequent challenge from the latter to 
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produce any passage from that Father opposed to the Romish doctrine, 
we conceive that the arguments, on either side, may interest our readers, 
and lead, perhaps, to a closer investigation of the subject. Apart, 
therefore, from every thing of a personal character, whether compli- 
mentary or otherwise, we give the correspondence in their own words ; 
simply premising, with respect to all controversies of the kind, that 
they seem to be much better managed in an epistolary than in an oral 
form ; and especially if, as in the present instance, the subject of the 
controversy is clearly defined, and its extent limited. Meetings to 
debate questions at issue between Protestants and Papists seldom lead 
to any satisfactory result; and, unless the latter be brought closely to 
book, they are not more nice in evading or perverting, than their fore- 
fathers were, in mutilating or interpolating a passage. In the case 
before us, the discussion was limited to a single point, and a single 
author; and was accordingly short and sweet, which it would not pro- 
bably have been if the combatants had been left to wade through the 
depths of Irenzeus, Tertullian, Origen, Athanasius, and other writers. 
The challenge involved St. Cyprian only; and a refusal on the part of 
the Protestant advocate, to admit other authors to be brought forward, 
as attempted by his opponent, narrowed the inquiry into reasonable 
dimensions. It would be no unprofitable task to test each of the 
Romish errors separately in the same way ; and we feel confident that 
such an appeal to the earlier Fathers more especially, on whom the 
evidence ought to be made to rest, would bear us out in rejecting the 
principles and practices of the Papal See. The silence which prevailed 
respecting them in the early annals of the Church proves them to be 
innovations unknown to primitive times; and direct testimonies are 
constantly found to mark their inconsistency with the purity of doctrine 
and discipline maintained in the ages of apostolical antiquity. 

In a rapid re-perusal of the works of Cyprian, we have marked two 
or three passages bearing upon the point in question, which our 
able and esteemed advocate has either overlooked, or deemed it super- 
fluous to adduce. Numberless others of equal weight might, we are 
aware, be added; but we have not leisure, at the moment, for a more 
minute research. In Epist. 55, he speaks of Cornelius, Bishop of 
Rome, as a colleague :—“* Qui et ipse cum plurimis co-episcopis habito 
concilio, in eandem nobiscum sententiam pari gravitate et salubri 
moderatione consensit.” With respect to the import attached by Papists 
to the foundation of the Church “ super unum,” the following, from 
Epist. 53, is peculiarly applicable: —‘‘ A Christo una Ecclesia per 
totum mundum in multa membra divisa: item Episcopatus unus 
Episcoporum multorum concordi numerositate diffusus.” Again, de 
Unitate Ecclesia : —“ Quam unitatem firmiter tenere et vindicare 
debemus maxime Episcopi, qui in Ecclesia preesidemus, ut Episcopa- 
tum quoque ipsum unum atque indivisum probemus.” Indeed, the 
long controversy in which he was engaged respecting the Baptism of 
Heretics, was mainly directed against the opinions of Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome; so that one thing, at least, is clear: viz. that whatever 
degree of supremacy the See began to assume in the third century, 
before which time nothing of the kind was ever thought of, the Catholic 
Church did not stoop to acknowledge it. We now leave our readers to 
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decide the dispute between the parties, to whom we promised to intro- 
duce them. 


ARGUMENTS FROM ST. CYPRIAN * (oxForD EDITION) AGAINST THE 
SUPREMACY OF THE BISHOP OF ROME; 


i.e. Against greater Dignity or Authority in Him, than in any other of the 
Episcopal Order. 


1. From the Equality of the Episcopal Order.—De Unit. Eccles. 

‘Ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipi- 
entem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc erant utique et cateri Apostoli, 
quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio praditi et honoris et potestatis ; sed 
exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, ut Ecclesia una monstretur.” In this 
work, written for no other purpose than to prove the unity of the Church, 
Cyprian speaks of Peter as being first called by our Lord, in order to 
denote the origin of that unity which he required in his Church ; but he 
gives no supremacy to him on that account; on the contrary, he denies 
it, by asserting that all the apostles were equal as to power and rank. 
Again, in Epis. 71: ‘‘ Nec Petrus, quem primum Dominus elegit, et super 
quem edificavit Ecclesiam suam, cum secum Paulus de circumcisione 
postmodum disceptaret, vindicavit sibi aliquid insolenter, aut arroganter 
assumpsit, ut diceret se primatum tenere, et obtemperari a novellis et 
posteris sibi potius oportere.” 


2. From the Equal Power of Deposition, or Excommunication, in 


Cyprian and Stephen.—Epis. 68. 

Faustinus, Bishop of Lyons, had written to Cyprian, respecting the 
heresy of Marcion, Bishop of Arles; on which occasion Cyprian writes 
to Stephen, Bishop of Rome, urging him to write letters to the bishops 
of Gaul, and cooperate with him against Marcion. “ It is our duty,” 
he says, “to advise and assist these bishops (nostrum est, con- 
sulere et subvenire); we, who hold the scales of church government 
(gubernande ecclesiz libram tenentes),—we must censure Marcion 
with vigour (censuram vigoris peccatoribus exhibemus); it is absurd 
that we should suffer him to scorn us (vanum est, nobis patiamur 
illudere).” He, therefore, urges Stephen to write to the bishops of 
Gaul, that they no longer suffer Marcion “ to insult the episcopal body, 
as if he was not excommunicated by ws (collegio nostro insultare 
patiantur, quod necdum videatur a nobis abstentus).” The effect of 
these letters, he says, would be, that Marcion would be deposed, and 
another bishop appointed in his room (quibus, abstento Marciano, alius 
in locum ejus substituatur). 


3. From the Power of the Bishops of Spain to depose, and the want 
of Power in the Bishop of Rome, either to depose, or restore their 
Bishop.— Epis. 67. 

Basilides and Martialis, Bishops of Spain, having been deposed, and 
Felix and Sabinus appointed in their room, the former go to Rome, and 





* Cyprian lived about a.p. 250: he was Bishop of Carthage. Cornelius and Stephen 
were his contemporaries at Rome. 
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succeed in interesting Stephen (the bishop) in their cause. (Romam 
pergens, Stephanum, collegam nostrum, fefellit, ut exambiret reponi 
se injuste in Episcopatum, de quo fuerat juste depositus.) The 
Bishops of Spain, on the other hand, appeal to Cyprian, who exhorts 
them to withstand Basilides and Stephen ; for Basilides had been “ juste 
depositus,” and could not, by appealing to Rome, invalidate the elec- 
tion of Felix. (Nec rescindere ordinationem jure perfectam potest.) 
Cyprian concludes thus, in reference to Stephen, ‘* Quare etsi aliqui de 
collegis nostris exstiterunt, fratres dilectissimi, qui deificam disciplinam 
negligendam putant, et cum Basilide et Martiale temeré communicant, 
conturbare fidem nostram res ista non debet ;” the Psalmist having said 
of such (Ps. xlix. 18), “ that they hated to be reformed, that they 
consented with the thief, and were partakers with the adulterers.” 


4. From Cyprian’s Denial of the Right of Appeal to Rome.—Epis. 59. 


Cyprian, writing to Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, in reference to the 
case of Felicissimus and Fortunatus, who had gone to Rome, after 
having been condemned by Cyprian and his colleagues, asks, ‘* For 
what have they gone to Rome? (Que autem causa veniendi?) their 
case having been already heard and decided (causa eorum cognita est, 
jam de eis dicta sententia est).” ‘‘ Nam cum statutum sit omnibus 
nobis, et zequum sit pariter et justum, ut uniuscujusque causa illic audi- 
atur, ubi est crimen admissum, et singulis pastoribus portio gregis sit 
adscripta, quam regat unusquisque et gubernet, rationem sui actus Domino 
redditurus ; oportet utique eos, quibus prasumus, non circumcursare, 


nec Episcoporum concordiam coherentem sua subdola et fallaci temeri- 
tate collidere.” Their cause could only be heard where their crime had 
been committed ; and he speaks of them as “‘ desperati” et “ perditi,” 
who thought that the “ uuthority of the Bishops of Africa was inferior 
(minor esse) to that of Rome.” 


5. From the Declaration of his own Independence of Rome, as Bishop 
of Carthage.— Epis. 72. 

Writing to Stephen, he informs him, out of mere love and regard to 
their common welfare (“pro honore communi et pro simplici dilec- 
tione”), of what the African bishops had resolved in respect to the 
baptism of heretics—“ Qua in re, nec nos vim cuiquam facimus, aut 
legem damus, cum habeat in Ecclesiz administratione voluntatis sua 
arbitrium liberum unusquisque przepositus, rationem sui actus Domino 
redditurus.” He differed from Stephen regarding such baptism, and 
he was as independent and free to judge and act in this matter, as he 
was; which he could not be, if Stephen was his superior, either as to 
rank or power. Again (Epis. 73.), writing to Jubaianus on the same 
subject, he says, “ Fidei et veritati prasumus ;” but we write “ nemini 
praescribentes aut prejudicantes, quo minus unusquisque Episcoporum, 
quod putat, faciat, habens arbitrii sui liberam potestatem.” Again, in 
the Council of Carthage (p. 229.), in respect to the subject of Baptism, 
on which he was at issue with Stephen, he says (no doubt in reference 
to Stephen),—‘‘ Neque enim quisquam nostrum Episcopum se Epis- 
coporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem 
collegas suos adigit, quando habet omnis Episcopus, pro licentia 
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libertatis suze et potestatis, arbitrinm proprium, tamque judicari ab 
alio non possit, quam nec ipse potest alium judicare.” 


A FEW REMARKS ON ‘f ARGUMENTS FROM ST. CYPRIAN AGAINST THE 
SUPREMACY OF THE BISHOP OF ROME; i. @. AGAINST GREATER 
DIGNITY OR AUTHORITY IN HIM, THAN ANY OTHER OF THE EPIS- 
COPAL ORDER. 


1. “ From the Equality of the Episcopal Order :—Ut unitatem, §c. 
from St. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccles.’—Our Lord said to Peter only, 
“super istam Petram edificabo Ecclesiam meam:” and after he 
had given to all the apostles “ parem potestatem,”—to the other 
apostles as well as to Peter, power of forgiving sins, and authority 
to preach the gospel to all nations, he says to Peter only, “‘ Pasce 
oves meas.” Here is a special commission given to Peter by name. 
“Hoc erant utique et czteri apostoli, quod fuit Petrus.” To be 
sure they were: equally bishops and apostles as he was. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ tamen,” says St. Cyprian, “ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis 
originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit.” When 
our Lord selected one of his apostles, on whom to build his Church, 
he conferred on that apostle a peculiar distinction. The great 
commission delivered to Peter, in the words ‘‘ Pasce oves measg,” is 
another. When St. Cyprian says the apostles were “ pari consortio 
preediti et honoris et potestatis,” he cannot be understood to include 
those distinctions which he had so strongly marked; for without such 
obvious limitation, he would have grossly contradicted himself. The 
peculiar honour conferred on Peter is the very ground on which his 
argument is raised. His object is to prove the unity of Christ’s 
Church, and he proves it by the unity of its foundation: “ Super hane 
Petram zedificabo.” Hence he says, from the chair of St. Peter, from 
the principal church, the sacerdotal unity is derived. ‘* Super unum 
zedificabo.” From the supplementary quotation, we learn that the 
humble St. Peter, in discussing a question with his brother apostle, 
St. Paul, did not speak or act “ insolenter aut arroganter,” as if he 
should say, “ I am the head, the primacy resides in me, I must be 
obeyed,” &c. ergo, St. Cyprian denied the primacy of St. Peter. Is 
that the argument ? 


Argument 2.—* From the Equal Power of Deposition and Excom- 
munication.” —“ The effect of the letters (from Rome) would be, that 
Marcion would be deposed, and another appointed in his room.” One 
remark will be sufficient. If the power of each bishop in Gaul was 
equal to the power of the Bishop of Rome, why did not the Gallic 
bishops depose Marcion themselves? why write to Carthage to entreat 
Cyprian to write to Rome ? 


The next argument is to prove the unequal power of Bishops. 
Argument 3.—‘‘ From the Power of the Bishops of Spain to depose, and 
the want of Power in the Bishop of Rome, either to depose, or restore 
their Bishop.—Epis. 67.” I have not by me the works of St. Cyprian, 
nor have I any note or recollection of the facts stated in his 67th 
Epistle. Supposing the statement of my Rev. friend to be correct— 
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and I am sure he thinks it is—I learn that the bishops of Spain had a 
power which the Bishop of Rome had not; that some of the Spanish 
bishops appealed to the Bishop of Rome (who had less power than 
themselves); that their appeal was admitted by him; that other 
Spanish bishops appealed from the decision of the Bishop of Rome to 
Cyprian; and that the latter, having been thus appealed to, exhorted 
the Spanish bishops to withstand Stephen, then Bishop of Rome. 
This being the case, what becomes of Arguments the first and second, 
built on the equality of the episcopal order? Why, the Bishop of 
Rome is not equal to the bishops of Spain: here lies an appeal from 
the See of Rome to that of Carthage. What a fool, then, that Basilides 
must have been, to appeal to the Roman Bishop, whose power was 
unequal to that of the Spaniards, instead of appealing at once to 
Carthage, where we must infer the supremacy resided, and where, of 
course, the affair might have been terminated, en derniere ressort. 
For we do not read of an appeal from the decisions of Cyprian to any 
of the ancient metropolitan or patriarchal Churches, Lyons or Vienne, 
to Alexandria, Antioch, or Jerusalem. 


Argument 4.—‘ From Cyprian’s Denial of the Right of Appeal to 
Rome.” I remark, there is not one expression quoted which denies the 
right of appealto Rome. What Cyprian denies, is, that the individuals 
who went to Rome on the occasion referred to, had any just ground or 
cause for appealing; which they had not, if (as I believe was really the 
fact) they had been justly and canonically condemned at Carthage ; 
that is, after a fair trial, upon complete evidence, and with due observ- 
ance of the just and equitable rules of judicial proceedings then esta- 
blished. ‘ Their cause could only be heard where their crime had 
been committed.” If that be a denial of the right of appeal, what must 
we say of Cyprian in the case of Basilides? The fourth argument ends 
with this passage: ‘* He speaks of them as ‘ desperati et perditi,’ who 
thought that the authority of the bishops of Africa was inferior (minor 
esse) to that of Rome.” The only remark I shall make at present on 
this passage is, that the four last words quoted, viz. “‘ to that of Rome,” 
are an addition to the words of Cyprian—an addition for which there is 
no authority in the text. The addition has been borrowed from the 
comments of an unprincipled Frenchman of the name of Rigault. 


The fifth Argument is, “‘ From the Declaration of his own Inde- 
pendence of Rome, as Bishop of Carthage.” I have looked in vain 
for any such declaration. If there be any thing like it, it must 
be in the last and longest quotation, beginning with the words “ neque 
enim,” and ending with these, “tamque judicari ab alio non possit, 
quam nec ipse potest alium judicare.” That is, he cannot be judged by 
another, any more than he himself can judge. He is speaking to the 
African bishops assembled at Carthage: he says, every one of these 
bishops is at liberty to declare his own opinion (on the question of 
rebaptizing in certain cases); that he is not to be condemned for freely 
expressing his sentiments. It was wished that each bishop should 
state his own opinion: this was done. To produce this result, it was 
ghought advisable to encourage those bishops, by securing them against 
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interruption, or the fear of censure. But, if this be a declaration of 
independence of the See of Rome, the proposition must be taken in its 
general sense, so as to mean, no bishop can judge another, no bishop 
can be judged by another. To tell us that was the doctrine of Cyprian, 
and at the same time to assert, that Cyprian received appeals from the 
sentences of the Roman bishops, that he deposed bishops, &c.—c’est 
un peu fort. 


A REPLY TO “A FEW REMARKS” ON ARGUMENTS FROM ST. CYPRIAN 
AGAINST THE SUPREMACY OF THE BISHOP OF ROME. 


1. Your argument, in your first remark, proceeds upon a point which 
I do not dispute ; viz. that our Lord (according to Cyprian) said so and 
so to Peter; viz. “* Pasce oves,”—* Super istam Petram zdificabo,’— 
“Dabo tibi claves ;” and, in short, derived the unity of his Church, 
originally, ‘ab uno.” The question, however, is this, Does Cyprian 
allow or disallow the supremacy of St. Peter? Does he say that he is 
the ‘ supreme pastor?” that he is “ Episcopus Episcoporum ?” that, 
because he laid as it were the first stone of the building, therefore he 
is the head or chief corner-stone of it, and entitled to the supreme 
and perpetual government of it? Does he say that “ Pasce oves” 
(an expression three times directed to Peter, who three times denied 
him, and which carries with it more of rebuke and warning than com- 
pliment), denotes more than his great charge to all his apostles,— 
palevrioare ravra ra e0vn, “ Teach all the nations?’ Does he say, in 
short, that the power of loosing and binding, denoted by the word 
‘“‘ keys,” has a greater meaning in Matt. xvi. than it has in Matt. xviii. ? 
I see nothing like this, either in Cyprian or in Scripture. St. Cyprian 
may, as you say, grossly contradict himself; he may say that Peter 
and the apostles were, in the same respect, “‘ pares et impares ;” that they 
were equal and unequal in power, equal and unequal in rank: this, 
certainly, would be gross contradiction on his part; but I see no such 
language as this. They may have been “ impares” as to the hour of 
their appointment to the ministry, (one may have been called at the 
first, and another at the third, hour of the day;) but, remember, the 
question is, not as to the hour of their calling, but their station and 
authority in the Church when called. In this respect, Cyprian states 
that they were “ Pares,” and he does not contradict himself by saying, 
that, in this respect, they were ‘‘ /mpares.” He makes the last equal 
to the first, in respect of their duties, their honours, their powers, their 
penny reward ; ergo, say I, no supremacy in any one particular Bishop 
over the rest. It is in vain, then, for you to say, in defence of supre- 
macy, “ Super unum.” I say, as you do, “Super unum ;” but only 
as respects the origin of Christ’s Church on earth, not its government. 
You may not be able to see the distinction between “ unity or priority 
as to time,” and “ unity or priority as to power and rank ;” but it is 
the distinction (and not without an important difference) for which I 
am contending. The one simply constitutes the elder brother; the 
other, that the elder should rude the younger. St. Cyprian (in Epis. 73.) 
says, as both you and I do, “‘ Super unum ;” but he says also, what you 
do not, “ Ecclesia, quae una est, et super unum, qui et claves ejus accepit, 
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Domini voce fundata est. Hzec est una que tenet et possidet omnem 
sponsi sui et Domini potestatem ; in hac presidemus, &c. ;’—making 
himself as much president, or supreme, in this one Church of Christ, 
which was founded “ super unum,” as Stephen himself. As to the con- 
junction, “ tamen,” in Cyprian, on which you lay so much stress, I 
need scarcely say, that it refers to the ‘‘ unitatem manifestaret,” to the 
“ unitatis originem,” to the “ab uno incipientem,” in short, to the 
origin of our Lord’s Church. It joins, according as our Lord arranged 
(disposuit), parity as to power and rank, with unity as to origin, two 
distinct things ; but you would swallow up the first in the last, and then 
make this last word, unus, signify ‘‘ supremus,” whereas it does not 
even signify ‘‘ superior.” As to the supplemental quotation, I need not 
have added it, (my first being so full and pointed,) but, most certainly, 
I need not retract it. My argument is not, as you suppose, that 
Cyprian denied the supremacy of Peter because he, in his humility (a 
virtue for which he was not distinguished), did not insist upon it, but 
because he did not insist upon it at all with any spirit, either good or 
bad, either according to Cyprian, or according to Scripture. He ought, 
as St. Paul himself did, to have ‘‘ commended himself, even though he 
might appear a fool in his glory ;’—he ought, if he was “the very 
chiefest apostle,” to have said so, on such an occasion, or his supremacy 
must be denied as ‘‘ nothing worth.” But, says St. Cyprian, he did 
not arrogantly say “‘ se primatum tenere,” (as some are inclined to do,) 
he did not even allude to it, but knocked under. ‘‘ Consilium veritatis 
admisit, et rationi legitimae, quam Paulus vindicabat, facile consensit”’ 
(Epis. 71). Thus much for your first remark. 


2. My second argument you only head thus, in your remarks: 
“* From the Equal Power of Deposition and Excommunication,” and 
argue upon these words, leaving out the words, “in Cyprian and 
Stephen.” If it was not offensive, I would say, that it is one of the 
‘‘ miserable fallacies ” with which, in your letter to me, you would charge 
Rigault,—you lay down your own premises, and then reason upon them 
as mine. I added the words, “in Cyprian and Stephen,” for this 
reason, that, having proved in my first argument the “ parity of the 
episcopal order” in general, I would now, in my second, prove it in 
particular. You should, therefore, have added these last words, and 
reasoned upon them also; for (remember) the question here is, not 
about the equal power of the bishops of Gaul, but Cyprian’s view of the 
power of the Bishop of Rome. I might, therefore, cut short “ your one 
remark” with which you favour me, as sufficient, with one only on my 
part, that “it is nothing to the purpose.” I said nothing about “ the 
equal power of the bishops of Gaul,” nor that “ they wrote to 
Carthage, to entreat Cyprian (which does not appear) to write to 
Rome.” Foreign aid, on account of the divided state of the Church in 
Gaul, and the alliance probably of the civil power with one party in it, 
was no doubt solicited by the bishops of Gaul, that Marcion, finding 
himself discountenanced and excommunicated abroad, might be more 
easily deposed at home: but that aid was equally sought and equally 
given in the Church of Carthage as of Rome; in the latter case, at the 
instigation—I might almost say, at the command—of Cyprian. “ Diri- 
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gantur litera,” says he to Stephen; and he adds this reason alone for 
his interference in the matter, not that he was the successor and repre- 
sentative of St. Peter, and endowed, on that account, with any especial 
privilege, but that he was the “ vicarius et successor” of Cornelius and 
Lucius, his immediate predecessors, who had already condemned the 
heresy of Novatianus in Rome, out of which this of Marcion arose. 
Thus much for the equal power of Rome and Carthage, as respects 
Marcion: ergo, no supremacy. I may add, that the conduct of the 
bishops of Gaul, on this occasion, seems to be most exemplary, and to 
illustrate well that power which our Lord gave, and that discipline 
which he required in his Church (Matt. xviii.). Marcion, their brother, 
had trespassed against them; they tell him, among themselves, his 
fault; he “neglects to hear them;” they, therefore, “tell it to the 
Church,” to the authorities of the Church “ libram gubernande Ecclesiz 
tenentes,” that, if he neglected to hear them also, he might become as a 
“* heathen man, and a publican.” 


3. Your third remark, in respect to the case of Basilides, is as little 
to the purpose as that relating to Marcion. Basilides had been deposed 
by the authorities of the Church in Spain, and his bishopric filled up. 
But the Bishop of Rome, on the application of Basilides, was inclined to 
interfere, and reverse the sentence. ‘‘ No,’ says Cyprian, on the appli- 
cation of the bishops of Spain, “ you cannot: he has been ‘justly 
deposed.’ You cannot in this matter, any more than myself, do or 
undo what you please. The question as to Basilides has been already 
before the authorities of the Church in Spain, and been by them dis- 
posed of.” You need not ask, then, “what becomes of Arguments 
the first and second, built on the parity of the episcopal order?” I 
answer, that they stand fast, as does this also, against the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome: the first and second from the parity of Rome and 
Carthage, as respects Marcion, and their apostolic calling ; the third, 
against the supremacy of the same Bishop, when attempting to be an 
&dXorpweriaxoroc, a “ busy body in other men’s matters.” I perfectly 
agree with you, that Basilides was a fool in going to Rome; he said in 
his heart, ‘ Tush, the Lord does not see” my heretical or schismatical 
spirit; and, therefore, like another fool of whom we read, he said to his 
“soul, Take thine ease; Rome may yet build up a greater barn 
for my episcopal goods than I had before.” But what must we think 
of the Bishop of Rome in this matter? Why surely, as Cyprian speaks, 
that he was a fool also. ‘ In hac parte, juste indignor ad hane tam 
apertam ct manifestam Stephani stultitiam, qui sic de Episcopatus 
sui loco gloriatur, et se suecessionem Petri tenere contendit,” &c. 


(Epis. 75.) * 


4. My fourth argument, which you notice in your remarks, respect- 
ing Cyprian’s denial of the right of appeal to Rome, is already 


* This Epistle, by the way, was not written by, but to, Cyprian, by whom it was 
translated from the original Greek, The writer was Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia. He elsewhere says, Eos, qui Rome sunt, non ea in omnibus observare, que 
sunt ab origine tradita, et frustra Apostolorum auctoritatem pretendere, &c. Thus the 
mystery of iniquity was gaining ground rapidly.—Ep. 

VOL. XVI. NO. V. ss 
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established, by the above case of Basilides, when Cyprian withstood 
Stephen. He does the same exactly with Cornelius, at that time 
Bishop of Rome, when Felicissimus and Fortunatus had gone there 
with their complaints. They had gone there, “ having (as you say) 
no just ground or cause for appealing.” If, then, Stephen could not 
receive an appeal in the case of Basilides, (a case of injustice, as he 
possibly thought it,) nor Cornelius in a just one, it is evident from each 
case separately, and still more from the two together, that Cyprian 
denies the right of appeal to Rome. The authorities of Spain and 
Carthage were alone competent, in their respective cases, and they had 
decided them, “ after a fair trial,” without allowing any interference on 
the part of Rome. As to the “ four last words,”—“ to that of Rome,” 
objected to as an addition to the text of Cyprian, I need only say, that 
they were not added to the text, either by myself or, I believe, Rigaltius. 
They are added only as a comment on the text, to complete the sense 
of the words “ minor esse.” * Whether these words (“‘ minor esse” 

refer generally to the power of bishops elsewhere, or to the power of 
the Bishop of Rome in particular (as seems most probable, from the 
letter being addressed to the Bishop of Rome, and about the schismatics 
within it), they must in either case make good my point, either by 
including, or especially alluding to Rome. 


5. In your fifth remark, upon Cyprian’s declaration of his inde- 
pendence of Rome as Bishop of Carthage, you say you “ have looked 


in vain for any such declaration.” I grant, he does not say in vulgar 
terms, that he ‘‘ does not care a fig for Stephen;” but he says it in 
effect, and proves it by his direct opposition to Stephen on a matter with 
which he was in controversy with him, where he says (Epis. 72.), that 
“ habet in Ecclesie administratione voluntatis suze liberum arbitrium 
unusquisque prepositus.” As to the introduction to the African council, 
you say, in effect, What is this to the purpose? Cyprian is speaking 
to African bishops. Yes; he is speaking directly to them, but indi- 
rectly to Stephen ; for in consequence of the dispute with Stephen was 
this council held, and the opinions of the eighty-seven bishops there 
assembled were not delivered before Cyprian’s correspondence with 
Stephen on the subject had been read. (Sententia 8.) This declaration, 
therefore, of Cyprian’s is not in vain as respects Rome. I never could 
be supposed to say, as you put it, that “no bishop could judge 
another, or be judged by another,” having acknowledged, in my pre- 
ceding arguments, that all bishops alike had that power in certain 
cases. But this I say, from Cyprian’s declaration, that “no bishop in 
particular, certainly not the Bishop of Rome, as such, had more to do 
with the question than any other bishop ;” that “no individual bishop, 
as such, and by his own personal authority, constituted himself a 
bishop of bishops, and therefore no Bishop of Rome could do so.” 

Thus the controversy ended ; and in whose favour our readers will, 
we think, easily determine. 

* Bishop Fell’s addition is — Quam vel Cornelii ipsius, in Petri Cathedrd Rome 
sedentibus.-—Eb. 
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ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 


NO. XIII.—THE ORGAN AT THE CHAPEL OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


In describing the organ at the Temple Church, noticed in our number 
for October, 1833, we had occasion to refer to the instrument now under 
our criticism, which was at that time undergoing an extensive repair by 
Mr. Bishop. Those repairs and improvements being now completed, 
we lay them before our readers in detail. 

The organ at this chapel was built by an artist of the name of Parker, 
in 1769, and possesses the same peculiarity as that at the Temple 
Church, namely, its having quarter tones. These are the only two 
organs in England thus distinguished; but the former having three 
distinct changes, is to be preferred. The quarter tones in the Found- 
ling organ are produced by means of slides over the draw stops, which 
effect the required changes, there being no division on the short note, 
as in the organ at the Temple. 

The temperament of this instrument is the same as any other. First, 
we have the common note ; then a change takes place to another set of 
pipes, a few commas flatter, and then to another set a few commas 
sharper. But on the Temple organ you have merely the G sharp and 
A flat, which must, of necessity, be used according to the key in which 
the performer is playing, whether in sharps or flats. In this respect, 
therefore, the organ at the Foundling is to be preferred, as also from 
its having quarter tones in the swell, which the Temple organ has not. 
The only inconvenience in using the slides at this organ is, that the 
performer must cease playing to effect the change required; whereas, 
if the change took place by means of pedals, similar to the composition 
pedals, the performer might then without interruption make the neces- 
sary change, according to the key into which he may have modulated. 

The instrument contains the following stops :— 

4 Principal. 
5 Fifteenth. 
6 Cremona. 


GREAT ORGAN, 


| 
} 
Stop Diapason. | 
Open ditto. | 
Ditto ditto. 452 pipes. 
Principal. | 

Twelfth. | 

Fifteenth. 

Tierce. 

Sexquialtra. 3 ranks. 
Furniture. 2 ranks. 
Trumpet. 

Claribella. 

2 Double Diapason stopped. 
Pedal Pipes. 


SWELL, 


Stop Diapason. 

Open ditto. 

Principal. 

Cornet. 3 ranks. 
Hautboy. 

Trumpet. 

Clarion. 


CoN OOP ON 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


NIOSGS ww e 


441 pipes. 
Choir, 452 ditto. 
CHOIR ORGAN. Great organ, 1161 ditto. 


1161 pipes. 


Stop Diapason. 
Dulciana. 
Flute. 


Total number of pipes 2054 





The compass of the great and choir organs is from G G to E in alt, 
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58 notes, including G G sharp; that of the swell from E in the tenor 
to E in alt, 37 notes. 

This instrument underwent an extensive repair in 1805, at a cost of 
120/.; since which time, however, it has never stood well in tune, 
although on particular occasions it has even been tuned on the Sunday 
morning. The greater part of the following stops were new at that 
time, viz. :—The cremona, sexquialtra, tierce, furniture, and cornet in 
the swell. The hautboy and clarion in the swell, and cornet in the 
great organ, were entirely-new. Previous to this, it had undergone a 
repair by Mr. Green, who put in a large pair of horizontal bellows, 
with three separate feeders, and re-voiced the instrument. 

By the repair it has lately undergone, the original tone and quality 
of the instrument is restored, although several stops in the organ are 
still bad, never having had any decided character (as to quality) about 
them. These are the reed stops in the swell, which are seldom to be 
heard nicely in tune. The new stops and improvements added to the 
instrument by Mr. Bishop, are the double diapason pedal pipes, of the 
same compass and scale as those in St. Paul’s Cathedral; a dulciana 
in the choir organ, in the place of the former one; a claribella in the 
great organ, in the place of the cornet; also a new cremona in the choir 
organ. ‘The double stop diapason, to C C C, has been rendered more 
etfective by being left as open pipes, in unison with the diapasons. In 
addition to all this, it has a new set of German pedals, of an octave and 
a half in compass, with stops to unite them to either the great or choir 
organs ; and also two coupling stops to unite the swell or choir organs, 
together or separate, to the great organ, and which adds greatly to the 
splendour of the chorus. Another particular of great importance is, that 
the wind has been rendered perfectly steady, by means of Mr. Bishop’s 
admirable invention for that purpose. The swell also is greatly im- 
proved, and rendered more effective, by means of the Venetian front. 

The situation of this organ is very bad, there not being sufficient 
space for the vibration. The organ should be brought forward, and the 
pedal pipes placed at the back (their present situation being outside 
the organ case), and the roof raised at least eight feet above them to get 
their proper speech. With this improvement, and the addition of a 
clarion to the great organ, and the further extension of the swell to G 
gamut, we think it would be equal to any of our London organs of the 
same class. 

Previous to this repair, the metal pipes of the whole organ were in 
a shamefully neglected state, having been nearly all cut to pieces by 
injudicious tuning: great praise therefore, we think, is due to Mr. 
Bishop for having saved so fine an instrument from destruction. 





LAW REPORT. 


No. XXV.—ON REINSTATING THE SPIRE OF A CHURCH. 
Lorp Viscount MAYNARD v. BRAND AND PHILPOT.* 


Tus suit was promoted by Lord _ living of St. Mary Thexted, in Essex, 
Viscount Maynard, patron of the and impropriator of the great tithes, 


e Dr. Phillimore’s Reports, Vol. III. p. 501. 























against the churchwardens of the 
parish for refusing to rebuild or repair 
the spire of their parish church. 

On the 7th of July, 1820, articles 
were brought in ;—they pleaded :— 

That from time immemorial there 
had been and still was a parish and 
parish church known by the name of 
St. Mary Thexted, in the county of 
Essex, within the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, and the diocese of London, 
with a tower at the west end, ap- 
pendant to or forming a part thereof; 
and that until the 14th of June, and 
the 16th of December, 1814, when 
the same was blown down or de- 
stroyed, there was a spire built on 
and upon the said tower, with a vane 
on the top of the same. 

That the said church, tower, and 
spire, were all built of free-stone, in 
an uniform style of architecture ;— 
that from the summit of the vane of 
the said spire to the ground-floor of 
the said tower was a perpendicular 
height of sixty yards and one foot, 
the height from the spring of the said 
spire, from the tower to the top of the 
vane, forming thirty-three yards one 
foot of such whole height. That on 
the 15th of June, 1814, the upper 
part of the said spire, to the extent 
of about forty feet from the top, was 
injured by lightning, and the church- 
wardens and parishioners undertook 
the repairs thereof, and for that pur- 
pose raised a scaffolding; but not 
being able to complete the same before 
the winter came on, and by reason of 
the snow and ice which had accnmu- 
lated on the said scaffolding, or of 
other defects which had taken place 
in the said tower, on the 16th ot De- 
cember, in the said year, the remainder 
of the said spire, to within twenty-five 
feet of its junction with the said tower, 
was blown or fell down upon the roof 
of the said church and much injured 
the same, and also the body of the 
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said church. That the parish have 
repaired the body and roof, but refuse 
to rebuild the spire, although duly 
admonished thereunto at the archidia- 
conal visitation of the said parish, and 
often entreated and urged by Lord 
Maynard to do so. 

On the 13th of December, 1820, 
an affirmative issue was given to these 
articles. 

Phillimore and Addams moved the 
Court to admit the articles, and to 
monish the churchwardens to repair 
and reinstate the spire in its original 
form. 

Swabey contra. 

Though the churchwardens have 
given an affirmative issue, it does not 
follow that they have confessed all 
the matters pleaded in the articles, 
Lord Maynard, the patron, could have 
called upon the parties by a civil pro- 
cess; there was no necessity for a 
criminal proceeding of this descrip- 
tion; and there are difficulties in 
rebuilding the spire which cannot be 
surmounted. 

Phillimore, in reply, 

Contended that the affirmative issue 
which had been given to the articles 
was conclusive as to the admission of 
the facts, and a bar to any argument 
in Opposition to the relevancy of them. 

Per Curiam— 

I shall certainly issue a monition to 
the churchwardens to repair the spire 
as prayed, An affirmative issue has 
been given:—if there are difficulties 
which cannot be surmounted, refer- 
ence must be made to the Court: 
but I have no reason to presume there 
are any such.—The monition must go 
to repair and reinstate-—But, for the 
protection of the churchwardens, they 
should be informed that they must 
make their rate before they commence 
their repairs. 

I shall not give costs ;—I presume 
they are not pressed in this case. 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Ss. P. C, K.-——-EXETER. 
Tue Exeter Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 





Knowledge, having had their attention 
drawn to the late proceedings of the 
Parent Society, beg most respectfully 
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to submit the following observations 
to the Standing Committee in London. 

In so doing, they disclaim all inten- 
tion of protesting or remonstrating 
against the conduct of the Society, 
although they have seen cause to 
regret some of its recent decisions. 
But at the same time, they feel com- 
pelled to implore the members of the 
Society in London, not to hazard its 
present harmony and future welfare, by 
any sudden infringement of its funda- 
mental principles ; nor to risk the loss 
of attachment and support in the 
country at large, by any unnecessary 
changes in the Society's list of books 
and tracts. The sale and distribution 
of both, in the Exeter District, has 
been for many years the largest in the 
kingdom; and the Committee are 
fully convinced, that if any of the 
works on that list should be summarily 
erased, or even if any mode of dis- 
continuance, other than the present, 
should be adopted, consequences 
might ensue, injurious alike to the 
interests of the Society, and the faith 
of its members. 

Pious and sober-minded men have 
long been in the habit of regarding 
the Society’s list as in some sort a 
standard of doctrine; and frequent 


alterations in it, or the removal of 


tracts to which they have been accus- 
tomed, would assuredly alarm and 
disturb them; and in the judgment 
of the Exeter Diocesan Committee, 
not only would the sale of their pub- 


lications be diminished, but feelings of 


doubt and distrust would 
among their members. 

They would, therefore, most ear- 
nestly and respectfully suggest to the 
Standing Committee in London, and 
through them to the Board, the great 
importance of communicating with 
the distant members of the Society 
throughout the country, on all matters 
affecting the fundamental principles 
and regulations of the body ; and, while 
they disclaim all invidious comment, 
and deprecate all invidious discussion 
upon the names of individuals, they 
cannot conceal their conviction of the 
necessity of entrusting the selection 
and revision of books and tracts to 
such hands only as have merited and 
received the confidence of the Society 
at large. 


spread 
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Ss. P. C. K.—LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


AT the meeting in the early part of 
last month, the Refractories were out- 
voted, on Mr. Hill’s motion, by ten to 
one. A special meeting is appointed 
for the 2d of May, at one o'clock, for 
the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the appointment of a Book and 
Tract Committee, with three Bishops 
for referees ; and to which Committee 
all questions relating to books and 
tracts shall be referred. 


S. Pe C. K.—SALISBURY DIOCESAN 
AND DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 


THE nineteenth report of this So- 
ciety, which was read at the last 
annual meeting, is now printed. And 
we are happy to find in it the following 
gratifying statements respecting its 
receipts, and the distribution of its 
religious publications during the year 
past. The amount of receipts, including 
the balance of last year, is 447/. 17s. 2d., 
whilst the expenditure has been 
387/. 16s. 1d.; leaving a balance of 
90/. 1s. Id. to meet any future calls 
on the aid of the Society, The dis- 
tribution of religious books during the 
year in the district of Salisbury and 
its neighbourhood, has been as follows; 
Bibles, 388 ; Testaments and Psalters, 
549; Prayer Books, 1009; other 
bound books, 609; half-bound and 
stitched, 3640; and card-papers, &c., 
1814; making a total of 8009. It is 
understood, that the Committee pro- 
pose that a public shop should be 
opened in the course of the year, in a 
convenient situation in the city, for 
the sale of the books and tracts of this 
admirable Society, including those of 
the General Literature Committee, 
under whose superintendence the Sa- 
turday Magazine is published. 


S. P. C, K. AND S, P. G.—STAMFORD 
DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

A LARGE and most respectable meet- 
ing took place lately at Stamford, in 
behalf of the above Societies. The 
Marquis of Exeter in the chair. After 
numerous and eloquent addresses, a 
collection was made, amounting to 
71. 5s. 6d., exceeding the previous 
year’s collection, by 194. 12s. 3d. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic.—The “ sayings and do- 
ings” in the political world, since our 
last publication, have been of the most 
overwhelming importance. There isa 
defalcation in the Customs of 7 16,6997. 
Cambridge — we blush for the dege- 
nerate sons of our alma-mater /—has 
poured forth her legion of matricides ; 
professors of astronomy and geology, 
botany and medicine, swaddled as 
they were in the Church, have unna- 
turally turned against their parent. 

The resident members of the senate, 
however, could not tamely see this 
attack upon their bulwarks without a 
solemn protest ; and a counter-petition, 
of tenfold respectability, was resolved 
upon; on the presentation of which, 
the Bishop of Exeter nobly vindicated 
the character of the Universities from 
the dark insinuations basely flung 
against them by the Lord Chancellor. 

But this may be looked upon merely 
as the skirmishing of the light troops—— 
the heavy dragoons, under Colonel 
Althorp, soon “ charged with all their 
chivalry,” and the Church rates, the 
funds for the repairs of the house and 
altar of Almighty God, were swamped 
in a few hours! It is true a sum of 
money was voted, as a compensation 
fund, out of the land-tax, which only 
plundered the Church of some sixty 
per cent.! but, as the grant must be 
annually brought before the House, 
the Church will be periodically sub- 
jected to the disgusting slanders of 
papists and heretics; and the filth of 
infidel tongues will be iterated by the 
Christ-denying Socinians, against all 
that is holy and venerable in the land. 

The abolition of tithes is another 
episode in the history of the Reformed 
House of Commons, in which the 
Whigs have taken an active part. 
The programme of the Bill, which 
abounds with characteristics of Whig 
modesty and justice, aims at nothing 
else than, as we think, the overthrow 
of the Church. For when the glosses 
of the sage commentators are stripped 
of their sophisms, this is the only con- 
clusion at which we can arrive. The 
entire measure of Church Reform is, 


indeed, nothing more than a holocaust 
to the Moloch of Dissent. The pastor 
and his flock are set in battle array 
one against the other; religion being 
inconsistent with whiggery, and op- 
posed to revolution, is to be voted a 
national evil—and the Universities, 
those hallowed spots, for centuries the 
bulwark and palladium of Chris- 
tianity, are to be mixed up with the 
unassuming Binneys, Bennetts, and 
Broughams. The bill, however, is, at 
present, only in transitu ; and, there- 
fore, till the abomination of desolation 
actually pollutes our altars, we will 
follow the Roman maxim, and not 
despair of the welfare of the Church. 

The repealers and papists have 
sustained a signal defeat in the House 
of Commons, on the question of the 
Repeal of the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 
O'Connell's popularity is evidently in 
the “ sear and yellow leaf.” 

The question of the Poor Laws has 
been introduced in the lower house, 
and some judicious amendments pro- 
pounded; whilst that distinguished 
patriot and excellent nobleman, Lord 
Kenyon, has, in the other house, called 
the attention of Government to the 
crying nuisance of the beer-shops—a 
nuisance which has encouraged arson 
and murder throughout the land, and 
tended more to demoralize the nation 
than all the mischievous exploits of all 
the radicals. 

France.—Our readers, doubtlessly, 
recollect the brief notice we gave a 
month or two ago, that the revolu- 
tionary volcano was beginning to 
smoke in this unhappy country; since 
that time an eruption has taken place, 
and the lava-tide has overwhelmed 
Lyons, the second city of the empire ! 

Betcium is the counterpart of 
France! and the cry of the reformers 
in both countries is, Blood, blood ! 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL continue a 
prey to civil dissensions. f 

Russia, AusTRIA, PRrussIA, SWE- 
DEN, AND DENMARK.—These empires 
and kingdoms have adopted a strictly 
conservative policy. 
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CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 
MAY, 1834. 


AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. 





SAINTS’ DAYS, &c. 





Dr. Glasse. 173. 
| Seriptural Essays. II. 131. 
; R. Nelson. Ch. XIX. 
ST. PHILIP and ST. JAMES }| Dr. A. Littleton. 172. 
THE LESS. (Mayl.) . . | 


Dr. M. Hole. IV. 109. 117. 

Dr. G. Stanhope. IV. 262. 284. 

Dr. Robinson’s Theological Dictionary, under James 
and Philip. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Mrs. Hannan More.—Our readers are aware that a monument to the memory 
of the late Mrs. Hannah More is to be erected by public subscription in the parish 
church of Wrington, where she spent by far the greatest part of her protracted life. 
The Rev. John Vane, the Rector, on accepting the benefice, found the church-rate 
burdened with a heavy debt, in consequence of the public-spirited manner in which 
the parishioners had restored that exquisitely beautiful edifice. He, therefore, most 
generously, made over to the parish the amount of all fees claimed by him for the 
erection of monuments in his Church. The parish, however, resolved in a most 
numerous and highly respectable vestry, to accept no fee for the monument to Mrs. 
More’s memory. Here we have one more proof of the rapacity and extortion of the 
Clergy, in pressing their claims; and of the indifference of the people to their estab- 
lished religion, shewn by first repairing their parish church at very considerable 
cost, and then declining to diminish that cost, solely from their respect to the memory 
of A CHAMPION oF THE CHURCH. 


Rev. Josuua Lincarp.—The Rev. Joshua Lingard, M.A. Gentleman Com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall, and incumbent of St. George’s Church, Hulme, has lately 
been presented with a very handsome set of robes, and a very elegant silver waiter, 
by the ladies of his congregation, as a tribute of respect for his public character and 
private worth. 

Rev. C. T. James.—A short time since, the parishioners of Luppitt, near 
Honiton, Devon, presented to their curate, the Rev. C. T. James, B.A. of Exeter 
College, a handsome piece of plate, as a humble token of their gratitude and esteem 
for his faithful discharge of the sacred duties of his office since his residence in that 
parish. 

——@g@— 

Marquis or Lanspowne.—The following act of munificence of our Noble Lord 
Lieutenant, the Marquis of Lansdowne, deserves well to be made known in the pre- 
sent day. Last year it appeared to the inhabitants of Bremhill, Wilts, that additional 
church-room was required for the benefit of a portion of the parishioners who lived 
at a very considerable distance from the parish church. Under these circumstances 
it was proposed that an ancient chapel, the remains of which stood within the limits 
of the parish, should be restored and fitted up for the purpose. Accordingly, the 
Rector of the parish, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, having liberally consented to provide 
for the duty of the chapel when restored, a subscription was entered into with that 
view, and an application was made to the Noble Marquis, requesting his assistance 
as Lord of the Manor, who immediately desired them not to proceed any farther in 
collecting subscriptions, for that he would readily bear the whole expense of restoring 
the chapel himself. This chapel, it appears, had been founded some centuries back 
by the Hungerford family, with an endowment of 4/. per annum, for the support of 
a minister; but, from the want of trustees, this endowment had been lost, and the 
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building itself had fallen into a state of complete dilapidation. The chapel was 
opened for the celebration of divine service in the summer of last year. We should 
add, that a large and handsome Bible and Prayer Book, with an appropriate pulpit- 
cloth and covering for the reading-desk ‘and communion table, were presefited by the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne. It is expected that the burial-ground will be conse- 
crated, by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in the course of the present year. 


Rev. B. Bupce.—The late Rev. B. Budge, of Bath, has bequeathed the following 
sums to charitable purposes :—Bath General Hospital 100/.; Bath United Hospital, 
1002.; Bath National School, 1002; Monmouth Street Society, 1007; Bath Female 
Orphan Society, 1002; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 100.5 


Gresham National School, 1002. 


Rey. H. Gauntiert.—A subscription has been commenced for the family (con- 
sisting of ten children) of the late Rev. H. Gauntlett, vicar of Olney, Bucks. The 
Earl of Darmouth has subscribed 200/.; H. Hugh Hoare, Esq. 100/.; J. B. Praed, 
Esq. 25/.; the Bishop of Lincoln, 10. &c. 


BisHor oF Batu AND WELLs.—Amongst the daily acts of benevolence and charity 
performed by this venerable prelate, his Lordship has granted new leases for three 
lives (without taking any fine or heriot) to fifteen cottagers, within the manor of 
Banwell. To further his Lordship’s good intentions, his steward also liberally re- 


mitted the whole of his fees on the leases. 


Rey. Henry Hear.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently been pleased to 
confer the degree of B.D. on the Rey. Henry Heap, vicar of Bradford, in a manner 


highly flattering to him. —— 

Rev. Mr. Laxe.—It is stated in the Western Luminary, that the Rev. Mr. Lake 
has beer removed from the curacy of Liskheard, by order of the Bishop of Exeter, 
upon information forwarded to his Lordship, that Mr. Lake had suffered a Wesleyan 


Minister to officiate in the desk of the parish Church. 


Rev. Mr. We1cut.—The Rev. Mr. Weight, assistant to the late Rev. Rowland 
Hill, is about to resign his connexion with the Dissenting interest, and to take orders 
in the Church of England. — 

Lorp FirzaLtten.—A Catholic nobleman, Lord Fitzallen, the son of the Ear) of 
Surrey, and grandson of the Duke of Norfolk, is now a member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A short time since, Mr. Phillips, a Catholic gentleman, eldest son of 
the Member for Leicestershire, was a Fellow Commoner of Trinity College. 


New Cuurcats.— The new Church at Ide was opened for divine service, on 
Sunday, April 12th. 

Arrangements have been made for the erection of a new Church in the township 
of Broughton, the sole expense of which will be defrayed by the Rev. John Clowes ; 
and a subscription has been commenced for the erection of a Chapel of Ease, in the 


hamlet of Moulsham. : 
A new Church is about to be erected in the township of Cheetham, on a plat of 


land which the Earl of Derby has generously given for the purpose. The building, 
we understand, will cost 4,000/., the whole of which is subscribed, 2,000/. being given 
by two individuals. —_—_—_- 

Orvination.—An Ordination will take place on Trinity Sunday, at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 

—— <a 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

May 7th and 9th —The Anniversary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy will be held 

in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Service to commence at two o’Clock. 
May 14th.—Adult Orphan Institution, to elect Six Contributary Wards. The Poll 

to commence at two o'clock and close at four. 
May 22d.—Examination of the Clergy Orphan School, at ten o’clock. 
May 27th.—Anniversary Dinner of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


at the Freemasons’ Tavern. : : : 
June 5th.—Anniversary of the Charity Schools of London and Westminster, will be 


held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


VOL. XVI. NO. V. at 
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ORDINATIONS.—1834. 


Bath §& Wells . 
Chester. « « « 
Salisbury 


Name. 

Allen, Ebenezer Brown. . 
Bacon, John. 
Bamfield, John Hichins (et. dim m) 
Cardew, James Walter . 
Dibdin, Rob. William 
Fish, George (let. dim.) . . 
Groves, William John (let. din.) 
Hillyard, Temple . . ° 
Hiscock, Thomas Edmund . ° 
Hodgson, Joseph Stordy . . 
Hoskins, Henry James 
Mackenzie, Henry (let. dim. - 
Mallock, William . 
Marriott, George W. (let. dim.) 
Mellor, Abijah (let. dim. ) 
Parker, James. . . ° 
Parsons, Daniel 
Pidsley, Edward . 
Rogers, George Bourdien 
Rowlandson, John. 

Sawbridge, Charles (et. din. .. 
Sheppard, Watler ... -~ 
Smith, Robert (Jet. dim.) 
Swale, Hogarth John 
Taylor, Henry John . 
Terry, George Thomas . 
Thomson, William 
Townsend, Richard . . 
Whipham, Arthur Peregrine . 
Wilkins, John Sebastian . 
Williams, John. 


Wither, Walter John Percival Bigg. ° 


Ww oodgate, George Stephen . 


Brooke, Joshua (let. dim.) . 
Borlase, William . é 
Boulay, Francis Du . 
as James William 

Carlyon, John . . 
Carpenter, Charles Thomas. 
Cotes, Septimus . 
Cricklow, Henry M‘ Intosh . 
Daniel, Alfred (let.dim.) . 
Daniel, John ‘ 
Dansey, Edward (let. dim. “ 
Dicken, Edmond Ashton . 
Drummond, William . = 
Eyre, Frederick Drought 
Garlike, Thomas Charles 
Goddard, George Ashe 
Havart, William James . 
Hussey, Edward . 


April 13. 
April 6. 


| MA. 


a 
- 


Se bt be bo bo bo 
PSPS PDE DEEP SPP PPP Pe PPR RPP PP! 


DW DODO 


Pere er 


Lichfield § Cov. 
Rochester 


DEACONS, 


Degree. College. 
Queen's 
Corpus Christi 
Clare Hall 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Brasennose 
Queen’s 
Caius 
University 
Pembroke 
Balliol 
Sidney 
Jesus 
Catharine 
Oriel 
Worcester 
Pembroke 
Queen’s 
St. Peter's 
Exeter 

St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Emmanuel 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Brasennose 
Trinity 
Queen’s 
Magdalen 


> 


University 


PRIESTS. 


e 
> 


Exeter 

St. Peter’s 
Clare Hall 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
Sidney Sussex 
Wadham 
Trinity 
Exeter 

St. John’s 
Downing 
Sidney Sussex 
Trinity 
Christ’s 

Clare Hall 
Brasennose 
St. John’s 
Exeter 


> 


PrP rrr > PrP rrr 


PP > 


April 13. 
April 6. 


« April 13. 


University. By Bish opof 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 


Oxf. 
Cainb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 


Chester 

Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Bath & Wells 
Chester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Rochester 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Lichfield 
Salisbury 
Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Salisbury 
Rochester 
Chester 

Bath & Wells 
Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Bath & Wells 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Rochester 


Rochester 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Lichfield 
Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
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Name. 
Laffer, John A. H. . 3 
Le Gros, John Samuel (let. dim. wi ° 
Martin Edward William (/eé. dim.) . 
Nash, George Edward ... . 
Penny, Charles . . + « « « 
Rigden, William 
Scott, James Woodward (let. dim. ) 
Scott, John (/et. dim.) . . . 
Sweeting, Henry . . . 
Vawdrey, Alexander Allen 
Warren, Richard Peter . . . .« 
Wilcocks, Edward John. 


Degree. 
B.A, 


B.A, 
B.A. 
- Lit. 
. M.A, 
s hs 
. B.A. 
- B.A. 
- BA, 
. B.A. 
. B.A, 
‘ « hm. 
Deacons, ‘33. —Prieste, 30.—Total, 63. 
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College. 
Christ’s 
Downing 
St. John’s 


University. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


By Bishop of 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Wells 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Pembroke 
Magdalen 
Exeter 
Trinity 
Queen’s 
St. John’s 
Exeter 
Lincoln 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Name. 
Grenville, Hon. & Rev. George Neville . 
Alderson, William Thompson 
Brackenbury, J.. . . - 
Butterton, G. A. 
Drake, R. 
Dixon, T. . 
Fielding, Henry, M. AL 
Ford, J. 
Heslop, H. 
Howells, Edward, M. A. 
Raikes, E.J. . ° 
Reed, John ; 
Richardson, J. 
Stuart, C. 


Appointment. 
Chapl. in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
Chapl. to Wakefield House of Correction, 
Chapl. and Sec. of Magdalen Hospital. 
Head Mast. of Wakefield Prep. School. 
Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Cavan. 
Curacy of Clonmulsh, Leighlin. 
Chapl. and Vic. of Christ’s Coll. Manchester. 
Chapl. to Devon and Exeter Hospital. 
Curacy of Parl. Ch.of St. Mary, Birch Middleton. 
Succentor of Hereford Cath. 
Domestic Chapl. to Earl of Dunmore. 
Afternoon Lect. St. Nicholas, Newcastle. 
Mast. of Brampton School. 
Chapl. to Lord Gray of Gray. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. 

Airey, T. . . « ~ Peel, P.C. 
Benson, G.L. LL.B. Homington, P. C. 
Boutflower, H.C. . 
Brookes, G.J. . « 
Corfe, Joseph. . « 
Cory, John James . Aylesham, V 
Curwen, J. . . Plumbland, R. 
Davies, John . . Rynalton, R. 
Fisher, William . 


Furlong, Charles J. . Warfield, V. 


Green, John 


Pipe, V 

Corby, V. 

Deene, R. 
Henson, Francis . . S. Kilvington, R. 
Higman, Y.P. . . Fakenham, R. 
Jones, Albert. . . Breinton, P.C. 
Littlehales, Thomas . 
Manisty, J. . « Shildon, New Ch. 
Martin, Henry . . Angrim 
Neathman, W. G. 
Oakeley, Sir H. Bt. . 
Onslow, Archd. . . Stoke Edith, R. 
Parry, Thomas . Baunton, P.C. 
Vacklington, Roger , Skeguess, R. 


Gretton, Thomas. . 


Haines, Percy B. 


St.John’sChap. Bury,P.C. Lancas. 
Clavering.cum- Langley, V. Middles. London 
Stratford Sub-Castle, P.C. Wilts 


Can. Res. in Salisbury Cath. 


South Otterington, R. 


Butlers Marston, V. 


. St.Paul’s,Stonehouse,P.C. Devon Exeter { 
Bocking, R. & Deanery Essex 


Diocese. Patron. 
Chester Lord Kenyon 
Salisbury D. & C. of Salisbury 
Chester Rector of Bury 
Gov. of Ch. Hosp. 
Salisbury D. & C. of Salisbury 
D. & C. of Cant. 
J.C, Curwen, Esq. 
C.R.M. Talbot, Esq. 
D. & C. of Salisbury 
Salisbury M. Windle, Esq. 
York Trustees of the late 
¢ Rev. John Sampson 
P. of D. & 

C.of Heref. 


Northam. Peterboro’ Earl of Cardigan 


York York Sidney Coll, Camb. 
Norfolk Norwich Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Dean of Hereford 
Warwick Lichfield D. & C. of Ch. Ch. 
Durham Durham Bp. of Durham 
Bp. of Clonfert 
Vic. of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth 
London Abp. of Canterbury 
Hereford Hereford E. J. Foley, Esq. 
Gloster Gloster Miss Master 
Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Scarborough 


County. 
Lancas. 
Wilts 


Norfolk Norwich 
Cumb. = Carlisle 
Glam. St. Dav. 
Berks 
York 


Heref. { 
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Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 
Purton, John. . . Oldbury, R. Salop Hereford. Lord Chancellor 
Roy, William, D.D.. Skirbeck, R. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. Wm. Vollans 
Sumner, C.V.H. . Byfleet, R. Surrey Winchest. Lord Chancellor 
Taylor, Charles . . Moreton-on-Lugg, R. Hereford. Pec. Pr.of MoretonMagna 
Turner, James . . Kidderminster, V. Worcester WorcesterLord Foley 
Vaughan, John . . Upton Lovel, R. Wilts Salisbury The King 
Wilcox, William . . N. Wootton, V. Norfolk Norw. ‘ en. ¥. G. Howard 

and Wife 

Williams, Thomas . Imber, P.C. Wilts. Salisbury Marquis of Bath 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

The diocese of Nova Scotia has recently sustained a very serious loss, in the sud- 
den decease of the Rev. Matuer Bytes Dessrisay, M.A., of King’s College, 
Nova Scotia, and Missionary in the service of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the district of Dartmouth, in the harbour of Halifax. 
Like the right-minded and zealous Bishop Hosart, of New York, this sound 
Churchman and most exemplary Christian, was descended from an ancestry, (the 
Martuers, of Boston, New England,) who would have looked forward with a degree 
of superstitious horror to the chances that any of their posterity might admit what 
they would have termed the abomination of Episcopacy, and embrace the unevan- 
gelical doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Communion. His second name of 
Bytes he derived from the Protestant Episcopal Missionaries of that name, a 
record of whose labours in ‘the early state of the Protestant Episeopal Church in 
North America, may be found in the reports and correspondence of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Being the son of an officer in the British army, he 
was brought up in his earlier years under the discipline of the College of Cadets in 
England, and was destined by his family for that service. A decided preference, 
however, for the pastoral office, led him, in maturer years, to seek a degree in the 
University of Windsor ; an institution which has been eminently useful in furnishing 
the Colonial Church in North America with many most exemplary missionaries : 
the support of which, however, has been so deplorably curtailed, through the late 
withdrawal of the Parliamentary grant to the S. P. G. F. P. that itis feared it may 
no longer be a nursery, as it has been wont to be, for the education of the children, 
and for the training of the future ministers of the Church. : 

The amiable manners of Mather Byles Desbrisay, his scrupulous morality, his 
diligent attention to every collegiate, above all, to every religious obligation, while 
he was in statu pupillari, commanded the esteem and regard of all, of every age, con- 
nected with the College: and his sound evangelical piety, and love for the apostolic 
Church, gave early promise of the great exertions which he afterwards put forth, 
and of the success and uniform acceptance which would attend his future ministry. 
The estimation which he has left behind him, of his labours and of his character, is, 
indeed, delightful: his admiring flock, and his brother clergy, feel alike that they 
have lost an example which it was a privilege to have before them. An extensive 
round of churches, and a circle of congregations more numerous than the churches, 
under his charge, among some of whom he had first planted the standard, and with 
persuasive eloquence proclaimed periodically among them all the doctrines of the 
Church, will long feel their bereavement of this zealous missionary. That he might 
do all in the power of man,—aye, and he has been known to exert himself even beyond 
that power, although of extreme delicacy of constitution,— that in a country so inade- 
quately provided with pastors, he might do all he could for the edification of the 
scattered members of the Church, he has been, for several years, in the habit of 
holding service on weekdays, in different and distant points of his extensive mission ; 
besides the performance of three services on each Lord’s day, when he took, together 
with the centre church of Dartmouth, the thurches at the Eastern Passage, at 
Lawrence Town, and at Porter’s Lake, in rotation ;.seldom retiring.to his bed on 
Sunday night without having travelled from twenty to five-and.twenty miles, often 
considerably more. He met his death at the early age of 31 or 32, as nearly as the 
writer can ascertain; and it was occasioned by a brain fever, thé effect of a fall from 
his horse, which occurred, it is believed, while he was in the execution of some one 
or other of his arduous duties. The writer has frequently heard him express with 
gratitude, (and more than once, when, in moments of fatigue, he has drawn from his 
waistcoat pocket a portable folding cup, for drinking of the pure stream of the 
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forest, in his missionary wanderings,) that he was much indebted to his early dis- 
cipline for the military life, for that buoyancy with which he could now go through 
his missionary toils, with no other refreshment than the pure brook, and the biscuit 
which he carried with him, would afford. A memoir of this indefatigable and pious 
missionary would, in the opinion of those who knew him, be read with deep interest 
and profit, and would not suffer from comparison with the recent memoirs of Pastors 
Oberlin and Neff. He died early in February, and was buried where he had often 
expressed the wish that his remains should lie, beneath the altar of the Church at 
Dartmouth, from the pulpit over which altar he had so often affectionately called on 
his flock to watch, for they knew not the hour when the Son of Man would come ; 
and had dealt so frequently from its rails the blessed Sacrament of Christ’s body and 
blood for the comfort and refreshing of their souls. May God, (as in the course of 
conversation while in perfect health a few days previous to his sudden decease he 
was heard to remark, he doubted not, God would, and could, in the event of his being 
called away from his scene of duty,) raise up a faithful successor, and many, many, 
such labourers, in the room of him who has now gone to his rest and his reward ! 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 


Lincoln Lincoln { Marq. of Exeter 


Name. Preferment. 


3luett, T. L. . . Mullion, V. 
Blundell, James {wie R. 
2 * ¢ § WhaploadDrove, P.C. 

: Thorpe, St. Peter, V. — 
*Q and Orby, V. 

. Aylsham, V. Norfolk 
- Bourton-on-the-Water,R. Gloster 
Wilts 


a 


Trustees 


Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 


Norwich D. & C. of Cant. 
Gloster R.Croome, Esq. 
Salisbury New Coll. Oxford 
Essex London Queen’s Coll, Camb. 
York York Lord Feversham 
Somerset B.& Wells A. B. Rolt, Esq. 


Bulmer, Peter . 


Cory, John James 
Croome, John 
Hare, Augustus Wm. Alton Barnes, R. 
Knipe, Francis . Sandon, R. 
Overton, William . Full Sutton, R. 
Starkie, Joln. . Charlinch, R. 
Lincoln Coll. R. 
Tatham, E, D.D. . <with Twyford, P.C. ann, 
and Whitchurch, R. 
. Fyfield, P.C. 
. Wolverhampton, P.C. 


Bucks 


Berks Salisbury St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Stafford Lichfield Dean of Windsor 


Vilett, John W. 
Walker, Thomas . 


Appointment. 

Dean of Lismore, and Archd, of Aghadoe. 

Curate of Great Oakley. 

Rector of Portland, Jamaica. 

Curate of St. James, Latchford, Cheshire. 

Fell. and Sen. Dean, and Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher in the University of Camb. 

Minor Can. of Windsor, and Lect. of Coln- 
brook Chap. Bucks. 

Archd. of Down, 

Assistant Curate and Mast. of Grammar School 
of Burnley, Lancashire. 

Minister of Butterton, Staffordshire. 


Name. 
Bishopp, Sir G. W. . 
Harrison, Joseph 
Humphreys, P. . 
Jones, Pelham .... =. 
Jones, William, B.D. FAS. « 


Lewis, D. C. 


Mant, Venerable R. M. 
BOG. + 2 4 6% 


Richardson, William . .... « 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS+ 

Senior Proctor.—The Rev. James Hard- 
wick Dyer, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Junior Proctor. —The Rev. William 
Harding, M. A. Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege. 

The former was presented by the Rev. 
James Ingram, D.D. President of Trinity 
College, the latter by the Rev. Benjamin 


Parsons Symons, D. D. Warden of Wad- 
ham College. After taking the oaths, and 
being admitted by the Vice-Chancellor, 
with the usual formalities, to the office of 
the Proctorship, the new Proctors re- 
spectively nominated the following gentle- 
men to be their Pro-Proctors for the 
ensuing year:—Rev. John Wm. Hughes, 
M.A. Trinity College ; Rev. George Fuller 
Thomas, M.A. Worcester College; Rev. 
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Robert Walker, M.A. Wadham College ; 
Rey. William Weldon Champneys, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasennose College. 

Mr. William Scott has been elected a 
Scholar, on the Michel Foundation, at 
Queen’s College. 

Another Election of Exhibitioner on 
this Foundation will take place on Thurs- 
day, the 15th of May next. Candidates 
must be natives of the Province of Canter- 
bury, who have attained the full age of 
fifteen, and have not exceeded the age of 
twenty years; and if Members of the 
University, must not have been matri- 
culated longer than twelve calendar 
months. Certificates of baptism, testi- 
monials, &c. must be delivered to the 
Provost of the said College, on or before 
Saturday, the 10th of May. 


IN CONVOCATION, 

The following gentlemen have been 
nominated Delegates of Privileges for the 
ensuing year :-— 

Jas. Ingram, D.D. Pres. of Trinity Coll. 
B.P.Symons, D.D. Warden of WadhamColl. 
T. Wintle, B.D. Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Thos. Short, B.D. Fell. of Trinity Coll. 
Robert Walker, M.A. Wadham Coll. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 


Chas. J. Meredith, Fell. of Lincoln Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. Jas. Gillman, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


William Wayte Andrew, St. Mary Hall, 
Grand Comp. 

Charles King, Magdalen Coll. 

Rev. William Coope, St. Mary Hall. 

John Hopton, Brasennose Coll. 

Frederick Wrench, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. John Pavitt Penson, Worcester Coll. 

J. W. Childers, Christ Church, Gr. Comp. 

W. Sneyd, Christ Church, Grand Comp. 

Rev. Henry Gregory, Christ Church. 

Rev. J. L. Galton, St. Edmund Hall. 

J. W. Richards,Schol. of Corp. Christi Coll. 

W. H. Whitworth, Schol. of Corp. Chr. Coll. 

G. E. Deacon, Schol. of Corp. Christi Coll. 

C. Balston, Schol. of Corp. Christi Coll. 

E. H. Grove, Fell. of Brasennose Coll. 

Arthur Edw. Knox, Brasennose Coll. 

Edward James, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. J. Guillemard, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Maskelyne, Pembroke Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTs. 


Joshua W. Bryan, Worcester Coll. 
Hon. Edward C. Curzon, Christ Church. 
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Wm. Bell Mackenzie, Magdalen Hall. 
James Whytt, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Hinds Howell, Merton Coll, 


On Wednesday, April 16, the following 
Petition of this University, on the subject 
of the London University, was presented 
to his Majesty on the throne, by his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the 
University, attended by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and the following Members of 
Convocation, appointed as Delegates upon 
the occasion :— 

R. Jenkyns, D.D. Mast. of Balliol Coll. 
A.T.Gilbert, D.D. Princ. of Brasennose C. 
John Fox, D.D. Provost of Queen’s Coll. 
E. Cardwell, Princ. of St. Alban’s Hall. 

J. Kidd, D.M. Regius Prof. of Medicine. 
John Ady Ogle, D. M. Aldrichian Prof. of 

Medicine. 

Robert Marsham, D.C.L. Warden of Mer- 
ton Coll. 

P. Bliss, D.C.L. Registrar of the University. 

H. A. Dodd, M.A. Fell. of Queen’s Coll. 

J.P. Lightfoot, M.A. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 

A. Short, M.A, Stud. of Christ Church. 

Robert Walker, M.A. Wadham Coll, 


The following is a copy of the Petition: — 


“To tHe Kine’s Most EXcELLENT 
MAJesry. 

“ The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 

“ Sheweth— 

“That your Majesty’s petitioners have 
been informed that the council of a literary 
and scientific Institution, lately founded in 
London, have renewed their solicitation for 
a charter of incorporation under the title 
of ‘ The University of London,’ 

“That on the occasion of a similar 
application formerly made, the insertion 
of certain clauses was suggested restricting 
the said institution from conferring degrees 
in Arts and Theology, bearing the same 
names and titles with those conferred by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and likewise providing that no graduate of 
such institution should be enabled to prac- 
tise in the ecclesiastical courts, or enjoy 
sundry other privileges now appertaining 
to graduates of the existing Universities. 

** Your Maiesty’s petitioners, however, 
have since been advised, that a body in- 
corporated under such title may thereby 
be enabled to confer degrees in the manner 
of the ancient universities, notwithstanding 
any prohibitory clauses whatsoever. 

“ Under these circumstances your peti 
tioners venture dutifully to represent to 
your Majesty, 
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‘That the existing Universities stu- 
diously educate the youth entrusted to 
their care in the principles of Christianity 
after the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England; and that accordingly 
their degrees in Arts and Civil Law, as 
well as in Theology, have been recognized 
as qualifications for many offices, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, 

“ That your Majesty’s petitioners anti- 
cipate with alarm serious injury to nu- 
merous ancient institutions of the land, 
and much consequent evil to the public, 
if similar privileges shall be conferred by 
a royal grant, either expressly or by im- 
plication, upon a society disavowing all 
connexion with the Established Church, 
and educating its members in no system of 
religion whatever. 

“That your petitioners by no means 
desire that an institution formed for the 
promotion of literature and science should 
be restricted from bestowing suitable 
marks of distinction on its members; but 
they, at the same time, with all humility 
submit that such marks of distinction in 
the faculties of Arts and Civil Law, as 
well as of Theology, should not bear the 
same titles as those which, for a long 
series of years, have been conferred by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly 
implore your Majesty to take these matters 
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into your Majesty’s most gracious con- 
sideration, and to withhold your royal 
sanction from a charter in its proposed 
form, fraught with danger to principles 
and establishments, which, under the 
blessing of God, have essentially contri- 
buted to the welfare and happiness of our 
country. 
** And your petitioners will ever pray. 
“Given at our House of Cenvocation, 
under our common seal, this 21st day 
of March, in the year of our Lord 1834.” 


The King was pleased to receive the 
Petition in the most gracious manner; 
after which, the members of the Delegacy 
had the honour of being severally pre- 
sented to his Majesty, and of kissing 
hands. 


MARRIED. 

The Rev. Henry Jenkyns, Fellow of 
Oriel College, and Professor of Greek in 
the University of Durham, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse, of Hadspen House, in the 
county of Somerset. ‘ 

The Rev. Joseph Carter, B.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and Rector of 
Bainton, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Anne, 
third daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Barker Bell, formerly Fellow of New 
College, and of Windlesham, Surrey. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 


The following gentlemen of Trinity 
College have been elected Scholars of that 
Society :— 
Heisch 
Cooper 
Dickinson 
Greatheed 


Osborne 
Conway 
A. Smith 
Atkinson 


Musgrave 
Scrivener 
Hall 
Walton 


Westminster Scholars. 


Ingram Charlton Hemery 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. John R. Rushton, Clare Hall. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS, 
Hon. R. Cavendish, Trinity Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Wm. H. R. Read, Trinity Coll. 
Joseph W. Blakesley, Trinity Coll. 
George Perry, Trinity Coll. 
Christopher Whichcote, St. John’s Coll. 
- William Darby, St. Peter's Coil. 
E. S. Dixon, Corpus Christi Coll. 


John T. Day, Corpus Christi Coll. 

John B. Doveton, Downing Coll. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Edw. Price, St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
Fred. V. Meulen, Trinity Coll. 
John Newman, Trinity Coll. 
Anthony Peacock, Trinity Coll. 
Peter Moncrieffe, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Thompson, Trinity Coll. 
Henry O’Brien, Trinity Coll. 
Gervase Parker Bushe, Trinity Coll. 
Wm. F. Dobson, St. John’s Coll. 
Thos. J. Boys, St. John’s Coll. 
Frederick Braithwaite, Clare Hall, 
George Mackie, Pembroke Coll. 
Roger Wood, Caius Coll. 
Louis A. Norgate, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Chas. J. Dashwood, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Ebenezer B. Allen, Queen’s Coll. 
Stephen Bridge, Queen's Coll. 
Thomas Bennett, Queen’s Coll. 
Edward Kelly, Catharine Hall. 
Andrew Warechope, Catharine Hall. 
Richard C. Saunders, Catharine Hall. 
Daniel Haigh, Catharine Hall. 
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Frederick A. Crow, Christ’s Coll. 
Walter J. Whiting, Magdalene Coll. 
John Letts, Sidney Coll. 


John Hume Spry, )).D. Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Charles Atmore Ogilvie, M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford, have been admitted 
ad eundem of this University. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held last month, Professor 
Airy, V. P. in the chair. Various presents 
were received, among which were the 
Memoirs and other publications of the 
Royal Academy of Science at Brussels. 
Professor Airy read a communication con- 
taining an account of his determination of 
the latitude of the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge, by means of observations with the 
Mural circle. The latitude thus deter- 
mined appears to be 52° 12° 51."72, which 
Professor Airy considers to be accurate 
within a small fraction of a second. Mr. 
Whewell made some remarks on the 
subject of Sir John Herschell’s hypothesis 
respecting the absorption of coloured 
media, proposed in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine for December, 1833. The object 
of these remarks was to show that the 
theory might be simplified; and it was 
further added, as suggested by Mr. D. 
Heath, that the same hypothesis would 
lead to an explanation of dispersion by 
refraction on the wundulatory theory. 
These statements led to communications 
and remarks from several other members, 


The following is a draft of the Petitions 
which were signed on Wednesday, April 16, 
by 258 members of the Senate, then pre- 
sent in the University, and has since been 
forwarded to every other member of the 
Senate, in order to affurd them an oppor- 
tunity, which will, no doubt, be very 
largely embraced, of recording their 
opinions upon the highly important ques- 
tion to which they refer. 


“ To THE, &c. 

“ The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Members of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

** Sheweth— 

“ That your petitioners have learned 
with the deepest concern, that a petition 
from certain members of the Senate, resi- 
dent within the University, has been 
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recently presented to your 

House, praying for the abrogation, ‘ by 
legislative enactment,’ of ‘ every religious 
test exacted from members of the Uni- 
versity before they proceed to degrees, 
whether of Bachelor, Master, or Doctor in 
Arts, Law, or Physic.’ 

‘* That, in the judgment of your peti- 
tioners, a compliance with the prayer of 
the aforesaid petition, must have the effect 
of admitting into the several Colleges, 
persons whose religious opinions are 
avowedly adverse to the tenets of the 
Established Church, and possibly opposed 
to the truth of Christianity itself: and that 
under such circumstances, the maintenance 
of any uniform system of wholesome dis- 
cipline, or sound religious instruction, 
would, as your ‘petitioners are firmly con- 
vinced, be utterly impracticable. 

“ That, notwithstanding the assertion of 
those petitioners, that they are only asking 
for ‘ a restitution of their ancient academic 
laws and laudable customs,’ your peti- 
tioners beg leave to assure your 
House that a conformity to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Established Church 
has been required from all members of 
the University, according to their several 
orders, both by its own laws and the 
statutes of the realm, ever since the time 
of the Reformation, except during the 
calamitous period of the overthrow of the 
Church and Monarchy in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

“That the tests now songht to be 
removed, appear to your petitioners to 
have been originally introduced, and after 
the Restoration re-established, in a manner 
similar to that in which various other 
statutes and ordinances have been given 
by royal authority, for the government 
and good order of the University. 

“Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
and most earnestly pray, that your 

House will not lend its counte- 
nance to the changes suggested in the 
petition above referred to, and thus, in 
effect, formally recognize and sanction 
dissent from the Established Church, 
within the University itself; but will stre- 
nuously endeavour to preserve inviolate 
that constitution of the University, under 
which it has so long ministered to the public 
good, and has now for many years been 
enjoying, under Divine favour, uninter- 
rupted internal peace, and continually 
increasing prosperity.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Case and Opinion from our friend “ W.” is most acceptable. —-We have not 


forgotten “ T.’’ and we hope he has not forgotten us. 


Many thanks to “ E. B.,” 


from whom we shall be glad to receive any communication; as also from our kind 


friend, “ T. U.",——“ J. S.”’ has been received. 


“J.D. M.” is under consideration. 





